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THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE BY THE AUTHOR. 


The aim and intent of eleven authors of leading works for this month are presented in the 


brief summary each has written in answer to the request of ‘‘ Book NEws. 


” 


Each is solicited 


in the desire to bring author and reader to a more direct understanding and each accomplishes 


this purpose—the most important in criticism. 


Hamilton Wright 


Essays on Nature and Culture. By 
16m0, go cents ; 


Mabie. With a portrait. 326 pp. 
by mail, $1.00. 


A Handbook on Currency and Wealth. With numerous 
tables and diagrams. By George B. Waldron, 
A.M. 150 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 


The Interpretation of Literature. A Discussion of Liter- 
ary Principles and their Application. By W. H. 
Crawshaw, A.M. 235 pp., with an Appendix. 
16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

Wages and Capital, An Examination of the Wages 
Fund Doctrine. By Prof. F. W. Taussig, author 
of ‘Tariff History of the United States,’’ and 
‘The Silver Situation in the United States.” 
329 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Notes of the Night and Other Outdoor Sketches. By 
Charles Conrad Abbott, M. D., author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home,” etc. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
author of ‘‘The Naval War of 1812,’’ etc. Vol- 
ume IV. Louisiana and Northwest, 1791-1807. 
With map. 363 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.08. 


Taxation and Taxes in the United States. Under the 
Internal Revenue System, 1791-1895. By Fred- 
eric C. Howe, A.M., Ph.D. (Vol. XI, Library of 
Economics and Politics.) 293 pp., with appendix. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


Facts I Ought to Know about the Government of My 
Country. By William H. Bartlett. Second Edi- 
tion. I58pp. 16mo, leather, 75 cents ; by mail, 
8o cents. 


Track Athletics in Detail, Compiled by the editor of 
‘‘ Interscholastic Sport in Harper’s Round Table.”’ 
Illustrated from Instantaneous Photographs. 
Harper’s Round Table Library. 147 pp. 8vo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Summer in Arcady. A Tale of Nature. By James 
Lane Allen, author of ‘‘ Flute and Violin,’’ etc. 
170 pp. 16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds, Twenty-eight 
hundred miles after musk-oxen and wood-bison. 
By Casper Whitney, author of ‘‘A Sporting Pil- 
grimage.’’ Illustrated. 324 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.83. 
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Essays on Nature and Culture. By Haminton WRIGHT MaBIE. 

The essays on ‘‘ Nature and Culture ’’ were written for the purpose of pointing out, in 
large outline, the place which nature has taken in the education of the race; the possibilities 
of receiving vitality and enrichment from personal contact with nature; and to suggest, by a 
study of the processes of nature, the normal lines of individual development. 


NEw York, June 6, 1896 | ee | ony Nf M. rh 


A Handbook on Currency and Wealth. By Grorcr B. WaLprRon. 

The aim in the *‘ Handbook on Currency and Wealth ’’ is to give in compact and acces- 
sible form an accurate, up-to-date and non-partisan presentation of the most important facts on 
questions of currency and other economic issues of the day, thus making the book a conven- 
ient aid to speakers and writers of all shades of political belief. 


NEw York, June 4, 1896. _Llertge 07 fraldiore 


The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. CRawsHaw. 

In ‘‘ The Interpretation of Literature,’’ it is my purpose to help the reader and the student 
to discover and to appreciate in literature, not what is accidental, but what is essential. The 
ultimate goal of literary study lies in the spiritual culture and in a deeper insight into the life 
of man. What I have endeavored to present is not in itself the goal; but it is, in my judg- 


ment, the true way to the goal. W- oY d 


HAMILTON, N. Y., June 10, 1896. 


Wages and Capital. By Prof. F. W. Taussic. 

My object in writing ‘‘ Wages and Capital’’ has been to make a contribution toward 
answering the much disputed question whether wages are paid from capital. I have given my 
own answer to that question, and have a hope that persons interested in economic theory and in 
economic principles may find my discussion helpful. : 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, _ 
Cambridge, Mass., June 9, 1896. KF eu -Vernreniy : 


Notes of the Night and Other Outdoor Sketches. By CHarixEs Conrap ABBOTT. 
rw Because I am daily thrown with people who hear nothing and see nothing where music 
and the beautiful abound, I was moved to write ‘‘ Notes of the Night,’’ as I was to write 
previous volumes, in hopes that with some, at least, their ears might be opened and the scales 
drop from their eyes. 


TRENTON, N. J., June 4, 1896. m e OG Matt 


The Winning of the West. By THEODORE RoosEVELT. 

I fear my ‘‘ purpose ’’ in writing the ‘‘ Winning of the West”? must be gathered by the 
reader himself. I can only say that it seemed to me well worth while to write of the deeds of 
the frontiersmen, and of their victories, sufferings and defeats, as they conquered the continent 
which we inherit, and laid broad and deep the foundations of the mightiest of all Republics. 


OysTER Bay, N. Y., June 5, 1896. Shrecotne (Cootecgy 


Taxation and Taxes in the United States. By Freprric C. Howe. 
‘“Taxation and Taxes in the United States under the Internal Revenue System ’’ was 
inspired by the paucity of literature bearing upon this portion of our fiscal service, and the 
belief that the experience of the past, critically considered, might be of some service in the 
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extrication of the Treasury from its present embarrassment. It is the aim of the book to dis- 
play our tax experience in the light of larger political and fiscal conditions and to point out the 
teachings of past experience as a guide to future legislation. Ifthe book has a thesis to main- 
tain it is that there are no objects so well fitted for Federal Taxation as distilled and malt 
liquors, and that a rehabitation of the income tax is demanded to equalize the inequalities of 
existing duties which bear unduly upon those enjoying small and precarious incomes. And 
this inequality obtain in Federal, State and local affairs. 


. ° 
CLEVELAND, O., June 5, 1896. RAorrLe 


Facts I Ought to Know about the Government of My Country. By WiiuiaM H. BARTLETT. 

The writer has aimed to give in clear, crisp, concise and concentrated statements the his- 
tory and all the essential facts and principles of our National Government, in the belief that 
such a work will prove a boon to students, a valuable aid to teachers, a desirable addition to 
libraries, a useful guide to young peoples’ societies, now so extensively organized for the study 
of government, a friend to the foreign-born in our midst who have the American spirit and 
desire a knowledge of our form of government and a convenient and practical handbook of 
reference for all Americans. An index of more than one thousand references enables the 
inquirer to turn at once to information on any given subject to obtain which might otherwise 
require long and tedious search in larger and more costly volumes. A pocket volume, its office 
is to furnish an ever-ready and accurate response to questions concerning government so 
frequently arising in reading and conversation. 


WORCESTER, Mass., June 10, 1896. pM. 6 bth 


Track Athletics in Detail. Compiled by Arsert Ler. 

I have noticed that the majority of young athletes degix wrong in training for their events, 
and eventually have to start and learn all over again. I knew of no book giving the informa- 
tion such boys need to start right, and it struck me it might be well to collect the information 
from the most reliable sources and to offer the results of the best experience in the briefest and 
clearest form possible. Separate illustrated papers, descriptive of each event, seemed the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem, and their collection in book form I have called ‘‘ Track 


Athletics in Detail.’’ 


NEw YORK, June 7, 1896. Mba lee. 
—— 


Summer in Arcady. By James LANE ALLEN. 
As to ‘‘ Summer in Arcady’’: I desired to give a revelation of life—containing some of 


the beauty of nature and of human nature. ‘ 
CINCINNATI, O., June 10, 1896. Cavso1Kre TH Llrcg 
On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. By Caspar WHITNEY. 
I went to the Barren Grounds to shoot a musk-ox—the most inaccessible game on earth— 


and to study the country at the period of its uttermost desolation, and learn something of the 
unknown—both as regards country and the Indians that live on its border. 


NEw YorK, June 12, 1896. Ca, har Water, 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

Boston, June 15, 1896. 
It is announced that Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
have in preparation a translation of the poems 
of Johanna Ambrosius, the so-called female 
Burns of Germany —die deutsche Volksdichterin. 
Perhaps a few words about this wonderful 
woman may be of interest; I condense them 
from the fourteenth edition of her poems 
edited by Professor Karl Weiss-Schrattenthal 
of Pressburg: She was born on the third of 
August, 1854 at Lengwethen, a little village in 
eastern Prussia. Her formaleducation was lim- 
ited to that acquired in the village school; at 
eleven she was compelled by the illness of her 
mother, who became ‘a confirmed invalid, to 
share with her older sister, Martha, the care of 
the house. Her father wasa day laborer but 
he was fond of reading and managed to take 
the Gartenlaube, that famous compendium of 
sentimental fiction and _ heart-felt poetry. 
After Johanna had finished her stint of spin- 
ning she was rewarded by being allowed to 
read the Gartenlaube. She longed for freedom 
and took service as a domestic ; but this mode 
of life proved even more distasteful than 
the narrow life of her home. When she was 
twenty she married the son of a peasant 
named Voigt and followed him into one of 
the wretched huts which shelter poverty in Ger- 
many. A small inheritance enabled the young 
couple to buy a little house and a piece of 
land in Gross-Wersmeninken, but this improve- 
ment in fortune did not bring happiness. It 
was from the stress of her sufferings, physical 
and spiritual, that she was led to express her- 
self in verse. Her first poem was written in 
the autumn of 1884. Her sister Martha dis- 
covered the secret of her being a poet and 
sent some of her effusions to the editor of Von 
Flaus zu Haus. They were published, but as 
yet attracted no attention. In 1890 she was 
attacked by the influenza epidemic which 
weakened her lungs; her health was perma- 
nently shattered : hitherto she had been in the 
habit of wielding the flail on the threshing- 
floor and, during her husband’s absence, of 
attending to all the livestock and adding all 
his work to hers; she had even mowed the 
grass in the hay-field and harvested the grain. 
And while she was engaged in these manual 
labors she composed her five hundred or more 
poems. 

Professor Schrattenthal discovered her 
genius and set to work to interest the German 
people in her writings. His success was im- 
mediate ; subscriptions were received from all 
over Germany and especially from Eastern 
Prussia, the 77edge-Sti/tung and Schiller-Stift- 
ung contributed handsomely to relieve the sick 
woman's necessities, and various societies in 
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Erfurt and Konigsburg helped the worthy 
cause. The editor of Die Gartenlaube took 
one of her poems, together witha sketch of 
her ; many others have been set to music. 

Johanna Ambroisus’s poems are dedicated 
to the German nation and a modest proem 
says: 

‘* Judge not according to form and rhythms, 

No knowledge of these things have I acquired; 
Imagine they are modest flowers 

Here and there with dew bestarred ; 

Here and there torn in pieces by the tempest, 
Just as field and meadow bring them forth, 

All of them plucked from my heart 

As from Nature’s mother-bosom.’’ 

But the critic will find few lines faulty in 
rhythm, few examples of unmusical rimes. 
There is no dialect verse; the German is as 
lofty in diction as Goethe’s, and while there is 
a frequent note of sadness the splendid cour- 
age of noble womanhood, the keenest apprec- 
iation of nature, the beauty of domestic affec- 
tions—the love of mother to children—inform 
the majority of the poems. I doubt whether 
it will be possible to translate into English the 
peculiar folk-melody of the poetry, but the 
thought is generally so limpid that it will not 
suffer in transplantation. The version which 
Messrs. Roberts’ Brothers have in hand is by 
Mrs. Mary J. Safford, of Washington. The 
announcement of this version caused several 
other publishers to withdraw from what would 
have been useless rivalry. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell and Company have 
arranged with the Brotherhood Publishing 
Company of London, to bring out simulta- 
neously the translation of the summary of 
Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Four Gospels Harmonized 
and Translated.’’ The original work is in 
three volumes of about four hundred pages 
each; the summary, which is the work of 
Count Tolstoi himself, is intended to present 
the results arrived at in the larger work, but 
in a form suitable for the general public. It 
consists of a paraphrase in simple modern 
language of the doctrinal parts of the Gospels 
grouped in logical sequence, and the Count 
appends to each chapter all the passages 
paraphrased in the chapter. The purport of 
the twelve chapters into which he divides the 
Gospel is as follows : 

1. Man is the son of the Infinite Source 
of Being; he is the son of this Father, not by 
the flesh but by the spirit. 2. And therefore, 
man must serve the Source of his being, in 
the spirit. 3. The life of all men has a divine 
Origin. This Origin only is sacred. 4. And 
therefore, men must serve this Source of all 
human life. This is the will of the Father. 
5. Service of the Will of the Father of Life 
is life-giving. 6. And therefore, it is not 
necessary to life that each man should satisfy 
his own will. 7. This present life in time 1S 
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the food of the true life. 8. And therefore, 
the true life is outside time; it is in the 
present. 9. Time is an illusion in life; the 
life of the past and the future clouds men from 
the true life of the present. 10. And there- 
fore, one must aim to destroy the deception 
arising from the past and the future, the life 
in time. 11. The true life is that now present 
to us, common to all, and manifesting itself in 
‘love. 12. And therefore, he who lives by 
love now, in this present, becomes, through 
the common life of all men, at one with the 
Father, the source, the foundation of life. 


Count Tolstoi assures his readers that he 
holds neither to the view that Gospels are 
sacred books emanating from the Holy Spirit 
nor as mere historical monuments of religious 
literature. Christianity he says he considers 
to be neither a pure revelation nor a phase of 
history but as ‘‘the only doctrine which gives 
a meaning to life.’’ 

He says that after becoming so desperate 
over the trivial useless life which he, like most 
men of his station, led, that he even thought 
of suicide, he embarked on the study of Chris- 
tianity so as to find what there really was in it 
that so powerfully affected the great mass of 
the poor and uneducated. 


Hesays: ‘‘ The source of the Christian teach- 
ing is the Gospels, and there I found the ex- 


planation of the spirit which animates the life 
of all who really live. But along with the 
flow of that pure, life-giving water I perceived 
much mire and slime unrightfully mingled 
therewith; and this had prevented me, so far, 
from seeing the real pure water. I found that 
along with the lofty Christian teaching, are 
bound up the teachings of Hebraism and the 
Church, both of which latter are repulsive and 
foreign to the former. I thus felt myself in the 
position of a man to whom is given a sack of 
refuse, who, after long struggle, and weari- 
some labor, discovers among the refuse a num- 
ber of infinitely precious pearls. This man 
then knows that he is not blameworthy in his 
distaste for the dirt, and also that those who 
have gathered these pearls at the same time 
with the rest of the sack full, and who have 
preserved them, are no more to blame than 
himself, but, on the contrary, deserve love and 
respect.’’ 

Count Tolstoi claims to have for the first 
time picked the pearls from the sackful of chaff 
which the Churches and Councils have for 
many centuries been covering those who pro- 
fessed to believe. It is certainly a very curious 
and wonderful phenomenon to this spectacle of 
the wealthy and genial Count Tolstoi finding a 
new interpretation of life; so scriptural and 
yet so tremendously heretical. Such sound- 
ness of logic applied often to such unpractical 
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premises. Such cleverness of reasoning so 
absolutely unsatisfactory to sound reason. 

I should like to quote much more from 
Count Tolstoi’s brilliant and frequently elo- 
quent preface but the book will soon be out 
and all readers will be able to judge for 
themselves. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, 
wife of ex-Governor Claflin was a great shock 
to a very wide circle of friends. Actively 
interested in the cause of education, trustee of 
several institutions of learning, she had been 
attending various commencement exercises 
and had become somewhat wearied with the 
discipline which such duties entail. She had 
been visiting at Whitinsville and enjoying the 
hospitality of intimate friends there. Her ill- 
ness lasted only about an hour. She passed 
away just as she had often expressed the wish 
of going when her work should be done. 

Mrs. Claflin was born at Hopkinton where 
her father was the leading physician and her 
‘* Brampton Sketches’’ give a vivid picture of 
the old time life. Her country home at New- 
tonville was pleasantly depicted in ‘‘ Under 
the Old Elms.’’ One of her most delightful 
friendships was commemorated in her little 
book on Whittier; and she had other literary 
projects which will never now know com- 
pletion. 

Mrs. Claflin’s cousin Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement-Waters is still lingering in town 
busily engaged on her book on ‘‘ Rome, the 
Eternal City.’’ It is to be in two volumes 
sumptuously illustrated with photogravures 
and other pictures. Mrs. Clement’s plan gives 
her unusual scope for originality of treatment 
and her familiarity with Rome will give the 
personal touch which made her books on 
Naples and Constantinople so interesting. 

Mrs. Moulton is engaged in preparing for 
the press a new volume of poems. Her broken 
arm is quite mended though not free from 
pain. She was obliged to postpone her annual 
visit to London; she sails on Saturday the 
twenty-seventh. 

Messrs. Roberts’ Brothers are preparing her 
sketches of travel, under the title ‘‘ Lazy Tour 
in Spain and Elsewhere.”’ 

Mr. Horace P. Chandler is reading the proofs 
of the third part of his ‘‘ Lovers’ Year Book.”’ 
which will have the title ‘‘ Poems of the Other 
Life.’’ By the other life he means the higher 
and more spiritual existence of the soul on 
earth as well as of life beyond the grave. 

The Rev. George B. Gordon has been in 
England giving a course of lectures at Oxford 
University. The Rev. Minot J. Savage, who 
leaves Boston to become associate minister 
with the Rev. Robert Collyer in New York, 
will be in London this summer; he also is 
booked to give some lectures in England. His 
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son Philip, who has just been transferred from 
Harvard University to the Institute of Tech- 
nology, goes to Europe for his vacation, and 
Professor Arlo Bates, whom Mr. Savage is to 
assist in the department of English Literature, 
also goes to the continent for a delightful so- 
journ with his son. The Rev. Charles F. 
Dole whose latest book, ‘‘ The Golden Rule in 
Business,’’ has been so highly commended, 
goes for a six weeks’ trip to England and 
Norway. Mr. Bliss Carman, who has just 
returned from a visit abroad, is to be for a time 
on the South Shore near his friend Mr. Tom 
Metyard, the designer of ‘‘ Broad-edge bold- 
print posters by the wall.’’ 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


‘* Kconomics,’’ by Professor Arthur Twining 
Hadley, of Yale, in five years will probably 
be the received text-book in half the leading 
colleges. Inall, it will be in constant refer- 
ence. It has every text-book virtue. It is, 
as he describes it ‘‘an account of the relations 
between private property and public welfare.’’ 
Taking things as they are, neither seeking to 
decide how they came so, nor how they ought 
to be, Mr. Hadley has gone over the entire 
field usually covered by political economy and 
shown how private property, freedom of con- 
tract and status and unrestricted peaceful com- 
munication have produced the current social 
organism at work producing, consuming and 
distributing wealth. In this thorny task, he 
has been sane, impartial and balanced. He is 
almost tepid in his capacity to feel both 
heat and chill in each issue. Both sides are 
given with clarity and the strength and weak- 
ness of both exposed. He favors neither the 
Trojan who holds the modern Troy of wealth 
nor the hungry Greek who is ravenous for its 
sack. The book is not as original as his 
remarkable ‘‘ Railroad Transportation.’’ I 
could stand more flashes of enthusiasm. For 
ten years, perhaps twenty years to come, this 
book will be a necessity in the education of 
every young economist. The diagram habit 
has a firm hold on Mr. Hadley. 
* 
* * 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is to-day the most con- 
siderable figure in American poetry. No man 
now living and writing can gather a volume 
of the weight, worth and consequence of that 
which he has just issued, uniting seven vol- 
umes which have appeared in fourteen years 
and have been written in over thirty. Yet 
most of this verse is the full fruit of the past 
ten years. Written with the tolerance of the 
physician, the horizon of the man of science, 
the sympathies of the man of letters and the 
experience of the man of the world, they will 
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command attention in tolerably exact pro- 
portion to the cultivation which enables the 
reader to measure the value of these rare gifts. 
Rightly, the dramatic poems lead in the volume. 
On them, its critical reputation will rest. The 
shorter poems will be most read. The philo- 
sophic poems may outlast all the rest. Certain 
qualities of great verse, this collection lacks ; 
but exactly as it is most read outside of Phila- 
delphia so it is certain to be more known and 


noted in another century than now. 
* 


%* * 

The eighteenth century is harder to grasp 
in history than any one of the three preced- 
ing. It is less dramatic and more diplomatic. 
Certain wicked memoirs, better left unnamed, 
I must sadly confess, have given mea more 
vivid idea of it than more pretentious histo- 
ries. Its thread is not readily followed, and 
accounts of it are for the most part many- 
volumed. Mr. Arthur Hassall’s,’’ The Balance 
of Power, 1715-1789,’ takes nimble reading. 
Without some general knowledge, it is scarce- 
ly readable. With it, it is an improving rather 
than an interesting book. Terse, dealing with 
treaties rather than battles, and statesmen 
rather than countries, it sketches the founda- 
tions of modern Europe. 

% & 

Dr. George M. Gould is not always right, 
but he is always interesting. His ‘‘ Border- 
land Studies’? is a collection of recent 
addresses and editorials on medical subjects, 
which appeal to the general reader, and on gen- 
eral subjects which appeal to the medical 
reader. Vivisection, hospitals, quacks, edu- 
cation, nomenclature, football, hygiene, noise, 
will, character, insurance—if you wish to see 
these and a score more subjects treated with 
medical knowledge, strong personal feeling, 
and a sledge-hammer style which treats the 
world and all that is therein like an anvil, 
read this book—one long polemic. 

& 

‘‘Old-Time Stories,’’ by Miss E. Louise 
Smythe, is the best first reading book fora 
child beginning reading I ever saw. Familiar 
fables and legends were told to children, and 
written down as they re-told them. The result 
is perfect child-talk, simple, accurate and 
interesting, while the skeleton of matter is 
worth remembering all over life. Teuton, not 
Greek legend, is used. The former is said to 
appeal to our very young better than the 
latter. This is genetically natural. Has any 
one else noticed it ? 


® 
* * 

‘‘Qutlines of Logic and Metaphysics,’’ by 
Professor Johann Edward Erdmann, of Halle, 
is a brief and masculine analysis of the method 
of thought. It is a text-book and the sort of 
book not read out of schools. But any man 
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who feels that the helter-skelter of practical 
life has dulled his thinking will find a sharp 
tonic stimulus in its pages. As: ‘‘ The de- 
termined or concrete concept, as the univer- 
sality which is in particularity identical with 
itself, is the unity of genus and specific dif- 
ference, is inner essence as it specificates itself 
in external phenomenon without becoming 
lost therein.’’ Dr. Gould, above scoffs at this 
sort of thing; but this is because like so many 
men of scientific training, he knows more than 
he feels and feels more than he knows. The 
English of the book is poor but intelligible. 


* 

Dr. John Watson has become best known as 
‘‘Tan Maclaren,’’ the novelist. The ‘‘ Mind 
of the Master,’’ a volume of sermons, shows 
that he would in due time have been as widely 
known though not as well known asa preacher. 
These sermons have a very high quality, so 
high that they form a very notable addition to 
the few volumes of sermons which can be 
read. They have the grace of form and feli- 
city of phrase. 


Dr. George Park Fisher has the dulness 
which comes from excessive clarity and per- 
spicacity. White light does not catch the eye 
although it makes much visible. The ‘‘ His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine’’ will sell for years 
to come, and has already had a most'surprising 
demand for a work of its class. It describes 
the logical historical succession, not of belief, 
but of the discussion of belief. This most 
difficult task is carried along from century to 
century in a closely woven narrative which 
makes all these most knotty issues seem most 
rational and inevitable. It will be used asa 
book of reference rather than of reading. As 
half the book is devoted to modern theology, 
it is most useful to the man who wishes to un- 
derstand the present religious situation, more 
perhaps than to the man whose interests are in 
the earlier doctrinal centuries. 


* 
* % 

‘“The Epic of the Fall of Man,’’ by Dr. S. 
Humphreys Gurteen is an interesting study 
of the cosmic geography in Heaven, Earth and 
Hell of Cedmon, Milton and Dante. The vol- 
ume will save the literary student much time ; 
but its value is diminished by a complete lack 


of comparative investigation. Dr. Gurteen 
also does not quite grasp the idea that the 
spatial conception of these facts while inter- 
esting in the antiquarian sense and useful in eth- 
nology has nothing to do with them as poets. 
It is a convenience to have the parallel pas- 
sages in these poets assembled ; but it is only 
a convenience and Dr. Gurteen’s treatment 
and limitation makes it no more. 
* 


% * 
To take impressions from a place as if one 
were a foreigner, and to know it as if one were 
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a native, and to express both with light touch, 
is the most unusual of the lighter achieve- 
ments of letters. It has been accomplished 
by Mr. William Crary Brownellin ‘‘ New- 
port,’’ a delightful little soufflé, whipped to 
the lightest froth by the most skillful of 


touches. 
* 


* * 

‘*Political Parties in the United States,’’ 
by Mr. Jacob Harris Patton is a campaign 
document attacking the Democratic party, 
which first appeared in substance as a history 
of the Democratic party in 1888 or 1890. It 
is worth little as history. 

* 


* * 

‘* Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria,’’ 
has about seven out of ten of the poems in 
Palgraves’ ‘‘ Golden Treasury,’’ and in all 
about twice the verse in that collection. The 
taste which guides selection is less exquisite. 
Humor is admitted, an emotion which has no 
place in lofty verse. The arrangement by 
reigns produces some odd anomolies but has 
its value. The collection better illustrates 
light than lofty verse. 


‘‘ Guns and Cavalry,’’ by Major E. S. Way, 
is written by one of the English officers, who 
are endeavoring to arouse interest in military 
studies. The lectures and addresses the little 
book contains discuss the use of horse or 
light artillery with cavalry, either in prepar- 
ing for a charge or in making it effective. 
The treatment is technical but reasonably 
popular. The examples are all drawn from 
European warfare. Our own war is passed 
over though a prettier case than Keenan's 
charge at Chancellorsville, of the use of cavalry 
and artillery in a losing fight, could not be 
found. All of our cavalry of which Major 
Way has heard is a few southern raids, the 
weakest of all our cavalry work. Vet our 
cavalry revolutionized the handling of Conti-. 
nental cavalry. He is still in the stage where 
cavalry is used only in small units, at most 
a brigade, at critical moments in a battle. 
The use of great masses of mobile cavalry 
with the power of both infantry and cavalry 
and the speed of the latter is still beyond him. 
This is in part because the lightest European 
cavalry, carrying twenty pounds more weight 
than our cavalry, lacks mobility. A German 
Uhlan carries a hymn-book weighing eight 
ounces. I have known many American 
cavalrymen. I have never known one who 
carried a hymn-book. 


%* * 

English art literature is nearly always insular 
and contracted in its horizon. The ‘‘ History 
of Architecture,’’ just issued by Professor 
Banister Fletcher and Mr. Banister F. Fletcher 
is in marked contrast in this particular with 
Professor Hamlin’s like work. Both men are 
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professors, the former in King’s College, Lon- 
don, and the latter in what was once King’s 
College, New York, now Columbia. The 
younger Mr. Fletcher is a recent student of his 
father’s. Both have written text-books. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher has confined himself solely to 
the stream of architecture which rises on the 
Euphrates and Nile, passes through Italy and 
Greece and by way of Northern Europe reaches 
England. Prof. Hamlin in a smaller book 
surveys the entire world architecture. Prof. 
Fletcher ‘cites no books but English. Prof. 
Hamlin, writing for the same class of readers, 
cites the entire field of European literature. 
Modern archeology scarcely exists for the 
English professor. The American feels its 
work almost to the last spade which was turned 
last year. Professor Fletcher’s book is cast in 
a most formal shape. Professor Hamlin has 
sought to give even his synoptic summary 
some sense of proportion. Both are illustrated 
in half-tone; but the American illustrations 
are the better handled. The English work 


will have its library use, but it cannot be 
recomniended by the side of the American. 


* * 

‘‘ Maggie,’ by Mr. Stephen Crane, matches 
the ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage.’’ ‘There is a 
sense in which it is a better piece of work. It 
will be less popular. It is truer. No hand 
holding a pen does exactly this kind of thing 
better. There is here the thing as it is, the 
unmitigated nether life of New York. 
‘* George’s Mother,’’ on the other hand seems 
to’ be written with a purpose, the purpose of 
writing a story. 


Trilby. 
O living image of eternal youth! 
Wrought with such large simplicity of truth 
That, now the pattern’s made and on the shelf, 
Each vows he might have cut it for himself ; 
Nor marvels that we sang of empty days, 
Of rank-grown laurel and unpruned bays, 
While yet, in all this lonely Crusoe land, 
The Trilby footprint had not touched the sand. 
Here’s a new carelessness of Titan play. 
Here’s Ariel’s witchery to lead the way 
In such sweet artifice of dainty wit 
That man shall die with imitating it. 
Now every man’s old grief turns in its bed, 
And bleeds a drop or two, divinely red ; 
Fair baby joys do rouse them, one by one, 
Dancing a lightsome round, though love be done; 
And Memory takes off her frontlet dim 
To bind a bit of tinsel round the rim. 
Dreams come to life, and faint foreshadowings 
Flutter anear us on reluctant wings. 
But not one pang, nay, though ’t were gall or bliss, 
And not one such awakening would we miss. 
O comrades, here’s true stuff! ours to adore, 
And swear we’ll carve on cherry-stones no more. 
From ‘‘ Zhe Road to Castaly,”’ by Alice Brown. 
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MRS. JENNIE MARIE DRINKWATER. 
CONKLIN. 


Jennie Drinkwater isa thorough American, 
having been born on the coast of Maine 
April 14, 1841. Her home is now in New- 
ark, N. J. Story-writing came natural to 
her, and in early life she was a constant con- 
tributor to leading papers. Always fond of 
reading, at the age of twelve she became 
inspired with the thought of writing a book 
herself. At odd moments she made her first 
attempt at story-writing, story-telling she 
had begun before, gathering about her the 
younger children to listen to the adventures of . 
some small heroine. Her earliest recollec- 
tions of books are of the Bible and ‘‘ The Pil- 
grims Progress.’’ Now she can look back 
and see how the thread of these early in- 
fluences is woven into the warp and woof of 
her stories. Having had from her earliest 
reading an absorbing interest in biography, 
one of her first inspirations in bookmaking 
(she prefers to speak of it as ‘‘ book-growing”’) 
was the thought of biography—to write lives 
of people as she found them, using their weak- 
nesses, hardships, evil or noble conduct to 
point truth to others. For this reason, Miss 
Drinkwater’s stories always possess a whole- 
some moral, and at the same time an absorb- 
ing interest. 

In 1874, when she was herself an invalid, 
she became warmly interested in girls and 
women shut in from the happy outside world, 
and the thought of a society for mutual com- 
fort occurred to her. She sought invalids, 
and found them, wrote an account of her 
‘‘Shut In Society,’’ which seemed to touch 
every one who read it. Letters poured in 
from everywhere, friends came as helpers, and 
to-day the ‘‘ Shut In Society ’’ has more than 
two thousand members, and is represented in 
every State of the Union, and in many parts 
of the world. It is an organized society, with 
an advisory board, and publishes monthly a 
magazine called the Open Window. Her 
book, ‘‘ Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline,’’ gives 
a sketch of its earliest members. 

Among her most popular books are ‘‘ Tessa 
Wadsworth’s Discipline,’’ ‘‘Other Folk,” 
‘* Rue’s Helps,’’ ‘‘ Bek’s First Corner,’’ ‘‘ Miss 
Prudence,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Hannah,’’ ‘ Isa- 
bel’s Between Times,’’ ‘‘ Rizpah’s Heritage,” 
‘* From Flax to Linen,’’ ‘‘ Marigold,’’ ‘‘ Three 
Women,’’ ‘‘Three and Twenty,’’ ‘‘ Paul 
French’s Way,’’ and others. Her books have 
been financially successful; several editions of 
30,000 each have been sold. Her peculiar line 
of work is that which publishers designate 
as ‘‘Sunday-school Juvenile,’’ books for the 
young, but more especially for girls. These 
books are written, of course, with an eye to the 
moral and spiritual development of their 
readers. The Writer. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON. 


LONDON, June 6, 1896. 


Things are remarkably quiet in the publish- 
ing world just now, and there seems no prob- 
ability of a reaction until after the long 
vacation. I have already given you particu- 
lars of Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Book of Beauty,’’ 
which is now due, and which is one of the 
very few interesting items promised at the 
moment. 

An essentially up-to-date book by General 
Sir Thomas E. Gordon, will be published early 
next week. It is entitled ‘‘ Persia Revisited,’’ 
and gives an account of the visit of Sir Thomas 
made to the scene of his former experiences, 
during the many years he was military attaché 
to the British Legation at Teheran. He saw 
a good deal of the late Shah last year, and has 
collected a considerable amount of information 
of the anecdotal kind concerning the unfortu- 
nate potentate. He has some important notes 


also on the critical situation created in Persia 
by the assassination of Nasr-ed-Din. 


Mr. J. G. Kenyon is compiling ‘‘ Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett-Browning,’’ and in order to 
make the collection as complete as possible, 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, the publishers who 
have the book in hand, are begging for the 
loan of letters any person may have, written 
by the gentle poetess. A considerable num- 
ber have already been sent in, and more will 
be welcomed. 

A work of importance is Mr. Gladstone’s 
new volume of ‘‘ Studies Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler,’’ which will be pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press early in July. 
Part I. will consist of eleven chapters on 
Bishop Butler himself; and although the sub- 
stance of these chapters has already appeared, 
this is now supplemented and revised. Part 
II. is devoted to auxiliary studies, includ- 
ing Discussion of a Future Life, Teleology, Ne- 
cessity or Determinism, Miracle, the Medita- 
tion of Christ, and Probability as the Guide 
of Life. The work promises to be one of 
extraordinary interest. 

Dr. Traill’s new book, ‘‘ From Cairo to the 
Soudan Frontier,’’ being the reprint of articles 
written during two winter tours in Egypt, will 
_be_published by John Lane very shortly. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s new home, Greeba Castle, 
in his beloved ‘‘ Little Man Island,’’ has been 
Swept and garnished and beautifully decorated, 
and the Manxman and his family expect to be 
settled there by the end of this month. He 


hopes to get well forward with his long- 
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projected Life of Christ very shortly, and two 
other popular novelists S. R. Crockett and 
‘*Tan Maclaren’’ have in course of prepara- 
tion books on our Lord’s sojourn on earth. 
Crockett’s book, however, will not appear until 
next year. 

‘Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton is making 
arrangements to produce the hitherto unpub- 
lished poems of Rosetti, which are in his 
possession, and he is also engaged in writing 
the life of Rosetti, concerning which he says : 
‘*T shall be able and honestly able, to paint a 
much more cheerful picture of him than any 
that has yet been painted.’’ The poems for 
first publication are ‘‘ Jan Van Hunks,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Sphinx Sonnets.’’ The former is said 
to reveal a new and quite unexpected side to 
Rosetti’s genius. 


The Bishop of Peterborough’s monograph 
on Queen Elizabeth will be published from the 
Goupil Gallery in about a fortnight. Dr. 
Creighton passed the last proofs before setting 
out for Moscow. As he is the first living 
authority on the Elizabethan period nowadays, 
the book is rather eagerly expected by students 
of history. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell is the author of the 
forthcoming book on Robert the Bruce for 
Putnam’s Heroesof the Nation’s Library. No 
one is more competent than this gallant and 
erudite Scotsman to write on such a subject. 

Macmillan’s will publish the long promised 
Christiana Rossetti Birthday book very shortly. 
It is compiled by Miss Olivia Rossetti, niece 
of the poetess. 


There is little of note in the way of fiction 
due in the near future. One of the most in- 
teresting books will probably be Mr. M. McD. 
Bodkin’s ‘‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’’ which 
Chapman and Hall will publish in July. The 
author is said to have kept very closely to 
facts in this historical romance. Lord Edward’s 
strange adventures during the American War 
of Independence are strictly authentic, even 
to his adoption into the ‘‘Great Bear’’ Indian 
tribe, and the description of Ireland’s condi- 
tion under the Penal Laws is taken from un- 
impeachable records. 

A very clever little book by a young writer, 
L. McManus, has just been brought out by 
Fisher Unwin. It is entitled ‘‘ The Silk of 
the Kine,’’ a name the meaning of which is 
somewhat difficult to determine, but the tale 
itself is excellent. It deals with one of the 
most distressful epochs in the history of the 
‘* disthressful. counthry,’’ when Cromwell’s 
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‘*Tronsides’’ swept through the Green Isle 
with fire and sword. It seems that Irishmen 
are taking heart of grace, and are not going to 
let the Scots have it all their own way in 
romantic literature. Mr. McManus is a mo- 
dest young man, who made his first bow to 
the reading public under the veil of anony- 
mity, and with a brief and unassuming little 
story, ‘‘ Amabel,’’ a military romance. his 
was accorded an encouraging reception, and 
its successor, ‘‘ The Red Star,’’ which appeared 
in the ‘‘Pseudonym Library,’’ showed so 
much promise that the author has been induced 
to declare his identity. If he continues as he 
has begun he will make his way. 

Mr. E. E. Williams’ clever and practical 
articles, entitled ‘‘ Made in Germany,”’ origi- 
nally published in 7he Daily Telegraph, will 
soon be issued in one volume by William 
Heinemann. They are of especial value to 
manufacturers and those who are interested in 
social ethics. 

Hodder and Stoughton have in preparation 
the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,’’ a most 
important work, the first volume of which 
will be ready in October. It is on the plan of 
Dean Alford’s Greek New Testament, and 
will include Greek. 

A book which has commanded a large sale 
during the last month is ‘‘ The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,’’ by another: new writer, 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason, a good-looking young 
fellow of twenty-eight or so. It is only three 
years since he began to write, and this, his 
first book, was very nearly lost while lying at 
the publishers. The mislaid manuscript turned 
up eventually, and was accepted, but as the 
firm with which it was placed dissolved part- 
nership, ‘‘ Morrice Buckler’’ was brought to 
Macmillan’s, who published it, and now Mr. 
Mason is busily engaged on another, written 
on commission. 

Mr. Mason is a University man, having 
graduated at Trinity, Oxford, where he took 
double honors in the Classical Schools. After 
leaving college he had some experience as an 
actor with Mr. Edward Compton’s and Miss 
Isabel Bateman’s companies, thereby indulging 
a youthful predilection for the drama. He also 
dabbled a little in politics, until he finally took 
to the pen, and until recently he was secretary 
to a special committee sitting at the House of 
Commons. 

Gilbert Parker’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Seats of 
the Mighty,’’ is voted his best yet, on this side, 
and is selling fiercely. Methuen is the pub- 
lisher. As far as the book trade goes we have 

been rather serious during the last month. 
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Meredith’s ‘‘ Amazing Marriage’’ heads the 
list in London, and the other books which 
have commanded the largest sales are Sully’s 
‘* Studies in Childhood’’; Lodge’s ‘‘ Riche- 
lieu’ ; Armstrong’s ‘‘ Torpedos and Torpedo 
Vessels,’’ and the.Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy of Belief.’’ A substantial list truly. ‘‘Ian 
Maclaren’s’’ religious book, ‘‘ The Mind of 
the Master,’’ has been in great demand in the 
provinces, especially in Birmingham, York 
and Manchester. The latter city seems to 
have recovered from its attack of ‘‘ Jude.’’ 

Mr. H. A. Beaven’s handsome and well- 
illustrated book ‘‘ Marlborough House and Its 
Occupants, Past and Present,’’ is both inter- 
esting and amusing, particularly that portion 
that concerns the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Marlborough House was built in 1709 by the 
famous Sarah Churchill, née Jennings, first 
Duchess of Marlborough, from Sir Christopher 
Wren’s design, and became a Royal residence 
in 1824 when the fourth Duke of Marlborough 
leased it to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
afterwards King of the Belgians, a few years 
after the death of his handsome young wife, 
the Princess Charlotte, heiress-apparent to the 
throne of England. It was at Marlborough 
House that Prince Leopold in 1830 received 
the deputations offering him the crowns of 
Greece and Belgium, and there he eventually 
accepted the latter. 

After the accession of William IV, the 
king purchased Marlborough House and as- 
signed it to his consort Queen Adelaide for a 
dower-house, and the Queen dowager accord- 
ingly took up her residence there in 1838, 
three months before the coronation of Queen 
Victoria. After Queen Adelaide’s death Marl- 
borough House was unoccupied for some 
time, and was utilized for the art collection 
which afterwards formed the nucleus of South 
Kensington Museum, but in 1863 it was de- 
ciden upon as the temporary town house of the 
newly married Prince and Princess of. Wales. 
There have often been rumors of a more spac- 
ious town house being built for or allotted to 
the Heir-apparent, but the Princess clings to 
the home that has been hers for so many years, 
and so far all the projects for a new one have 
come to naught. Mr. Beaven gives a minute 
description of all the principal apartments, 
and of the vie intime of the Prince and Princess 
and their family. The book is published by 
White and Company. 

A book that ought to contain plenty of funny 
things is ‘‘ The Case of John Bull in Egypt, 
Venezuela, and the Transvaal,’’ written by 
a Frenchman M. George Montbard, who pro- 
fesses to pronounce his opinions in a light, airy 
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fashion. As a rule French impressions of Eng- 
lish manners and matters are delightfully— 
though very often unconsciously—humorous. 
Hutchinson and Company are the publishers. 


More Rossetti literature. Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s biographical and critical study of Chris- 
tiana Rossetti will be published by Ward, Lock 
and Bowden immediately. It contains many 
personal reminiscences, and is.also intended to 
serve as an introduction to her writings both 
in prose and verse. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable have rather a 
good thing in hand; nothing less than the 
journal of a tour made in 1890-1 by the present 
Czar of Russia through Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Java, Cochin-China, Siam, China, Japan 
(where an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Imperial visitor) and Siberia. The journal 
was kept by command of the Czarewitch (as 
Nicholas II then was) and really from his dic- 
tation by his friend Prince E. Ookhtomsky. 
The translator is Mr. R. Goodlet of St. Peters- 
burg. The book will be edited by Sir George 
Birdwood. 


Everyone is talking learnedly about ‘‘ Horn- 
books,’’ to-day, thanks to Mr. Andrew Tuer, 
whose beautiful book descriptive of these 
quaint primers has just been published by the 


Leadenhall Press. A good many people are 
rather hazy in their notions of what constitutes 
a ‘‘ Horn-book,’’ of which, by the way, there 
is said to be but one copy extant in America, 
and that is practically of priceless value. 
Doubtless it is a relic of some Puritan lad or 
lassie who came over in the ‘‘ Mayflower.’’ It 
is astonishing how many people that little ves- 
sel held, if all the pedigrees traced to its pas- 
sengers are correct. 

Mr. Tuer has lavished care and cash on 
these two handsome volumes, he has spread 
himself on Horn-books, and from this time 
forth for evermore no one will need to glean 
any facts about the curious primers, once so 
common, now about the costliest things a 
bibliophile can collect. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated I may say that a Horn-book was a 
card on which the letters of the alphabet and the 
numerals and as a rule the Lord’s Prayer, were 
writ large. This was covered with thin trans- 
parent horn and nailed to an oblong piece of 
wood with a handle at the bottom. I rather 
fancy a profitable little trade might be done in 
manufactured ‘‘genuine’’ horn-books, as 
those now in existence in various museums 
and private collections would certainly not be 
difficult to copy. This hint is given gratis, I 
make no charge for it ! Ascor. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
NEw YorK, June 13, 1896. 


Summer dullness and the bicycle craze have 
contracted publi¢ation. Even the vigilant 
present day publisher has undoubtedly under- 
estimated the strength of the latter. It is 
tindeniable that the growing interest in out- 
door sports and the amount of time which 
they absorb are factors of no little import 
when one is taking the measure of the general 
business situation. The newspapers from 
time to time tell the plaints of dealers in 
various lines, to the effect that the bicycle 
mania is working ruin in their business; and 
the trouble seems to be increasing rather than 
lessening. It would be too much to say that 
any serious or lasting harm is to come from it 
to any legitimate line of business; but it is 
worthy of record at this time as an important 
consideration. 

The news of the failure of Anson D. F. 
Randolph and Co., which was announced on 
Thursday, was received in the trade and by 
the reading public generally with much regret, 
though scarcely with great surprise. The 
senior partner in the firm has for a long time 
been in poor health, and to this misfortune a 
domestic affliction was recently added. The 
firm in February last turned over its retail 
business to the American Baptist Publication 
Society and removed to a less costly location, 
though remaining in the neighborhood, on 
Fifth Avenue below Twenty-third Street, 
which now seems by almost universal consent 
to be regarded as the book trade centre. The 
elder Randolph has been for years a well- 
known figure among bookmen, and, to the 
younger generation especially, a type of the 
bookseller and book-lover of a day that is 
past. 

Turning to the affairs of the more active 
houses, some announcements just making are 
of considerable interest. The Scribners pub- 
lish Prof. Sloane’s ‘‘ Life of James McCosh.’’ 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Tale of Balen,’’ another of 
their latest books, has been heralded as chief 
among the poet’s recent writings. The state- 
ment will hardly be accepted without consider- 
able reservation, as the critics are already fore- 
shadowing. In lighter vein are Anthony 
Hope’s new book, ‘‘ Comedies of Courtship,” 
which may be said to belong strictly to the 
Dolly Dialogue type of his work, and Richard 
Harding Davis’s ‘‘Cinderella and Other 
Stories.’’ The latter has already had briet 
mention in the columns of Book News, and 
at the moment it is enough to say that while 
the literary public here is never tired of laugh- 
ing at Davis as a pfoseur, and of enjoying the 
many jests which are circulated at his ex- 
pense, yet this same public evens up the 
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expense account by purchasing his books, 
especially those in the Van Bibber manner, 
and discussing them lavishly with their 
friends. 

An earlier book of his, ‘‘ Gallegher,’’ a 
part of which is closely associated with the 
author’s newspaper career in Philadelphia, is 
now in its forty-fourth thousand. Davis him- 
self, having done some big descriptive work 
for newspapers here during the winter, was 
sent to the coronation ceremonies at Moscow 
by the /ournal and the Philadelphia Press ; 
but his work there shows little except the 
futility of such newspaper enterprises. It is 
current belief here that like judgment must be 
passed upon asimilar move by the /ourna/— 
the assigning of Edgar Saltus to the job of 
reporting the Fleming murder trial in this 
city. What seemed on the part of an alert 
city editor a remarkable discernment of the 
fitness of things, has not had a satisfactory 
result. To one familiar with the writings of 
Mr. Saltus and with some of the underlying 
facts in the case under discussion it seemed 
appropriate that he should be condemned to 
journalize the proceedings of this already 
notorious trial. But his work on it is gener- 
ally regarded as far less satisfactory than that 
of E. W. Townsend, the creator of ‘‘ Chim- 
mie Fadden.’’ Mr. Townsend’s success as an 
author has in no degree lessened his activity 


as a journalist, and he continues to do a good 
deal of the Szz’s more important work. 

The great and growing interest in the writ- 
ings of Ian Maclaren has now additional new 
material to feed on, for Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany are bringing out a collection of his essays 
on practical religious topics, under the title of 


‘*The Mind of the Master.’’ The announce- 
ment that Dr. Watson is to come to this coun- 
try next autumn fora course of lectures before 
the Yale Divinity School, and the as yet un- 
founded rumor, that he would take a New York 
pastorate, have brought his abilities as a 
preacher to the notice of those who knew him 
only through ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ and 
kindred work ; consequently his latest book is 
arousing marked attention and the advance 
sales have been very considerable. Of purely 
literary publications, the same house is now is- 
suing Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘ Critical Kit-Kats,’’ 
Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘‘ Essays on Nature and 
Culture ’’ and Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Retro- 
spective Reviews,’’ the first and last of which 
volumes are arousing present interest, because 
they deal no less sympathetically than directly 
with present-day criticism, and are in the 
nature of pleasing discussion of contem- 
poraries. 

Sometime during this month the Appletons 
are to issue a book which is likely to cause 
considerable stir. Its author, Abraham Cahan, 
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a Russian political refugee, is new to litera- 
ture; and his subject, the life of the people 
of the ‘‘ sweat-shops,’’ has never been ade- 
quately treated. The book is called ‘‘ Yekl: 
a Tale of the New York Ghetto,’’ and it 
covers a field with which Mr. Cahan is thor- 
oughly familiar. Julian Ralph and Edward 
W. Townsend have touched the surface of 
things there ; Jacob A. Riis has gone a step 
further in serious work along that line; but 
none of them has been as close to the life as is 
the author now appearing. He is not only in 
it, but of it, for on coming to this country in 
1882 he began work among the people of his 
race in the shops of the east side, and has 
since devoted his time to their enlightenment, 
teaching in the night schools and organizing 
labor unions. He is the editor of a Yiddish 
newspaper. I recall vividly a single conver- 
sation I had with Mr. Cahan two winters ago, 
during a time of great distress in the tenement 
districts. The charitably disposed people of 
this city were making great effort to relieve the 
suffering of the poor, especially those of Mr. 
Cahan’s nationality, whose needs were the 
most desperate. Mr. Cahan was suggested 
as the man who perhaps best of all could 
direct a proper distribution of the neces- 
sary relief. He was found on this occasion in 
a little room in a dingy house, busy with his 
newspaper work. Access to the sanctum was 
had through a café of the type peculiar to the 
neighborhood, and up a dark and winding 
stairway. Aftera long talk, in which Mr. 
Cahan gave many valuable suggestions as to 
methods of relief work, he led the way down 
to the lower room and quietly pointed out a 
number of men at the tables of the café, some 
of whom, he said, were well-educated Russian 
Jews, but now out of work and little short of 
starving, huddled together in the restaurant for 
the sake of the warmth and companionship. 
‘« They are too proud to take money,”’ he said, 
‘* but I often persuade some of them to havea 
glass of tea with me, and in this way they can 
get a bite to eat at the same time.”’ 

A book to be put forth next week by the 
Appletons is ‘‘ Sir Mark,’’ the work of Miss 
Anna Robeson Brown, of Philadelphia. Her 
writing is favorably known to Philadelphians 
through one or two historical novels already 
published. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about publishing 
‘‘Camping ir. the Canadian Rockies,’’ by 
Walter D. Wilcox, of Washington. The 
author, though still a young man, has already 
made some important contributions to science, 
attracting favorable notice while still an un- 
dergraduate student at Yale. He is thoroughly 
familiar (if, indeed, any one can be) with the 
region of which he writes; and after the man- 
ner of a sportsman as well as a scientist. The 
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same publishers are issuing a valuable series 
of studies in international relations, the latest 
numbers of which are ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine’’ 
by Edward J. Phelps, LL. D., and ‘‘ Arbitra- 
tion in International Disputes’’ by the Hon. 
Carl Schurz. Both volumes are amplifications 
of lectures which at the time of delivery at- 
tracted much attention. The Putnams’ first 
autumn announcements include a number of 
attractive books, among which’ may be noted 
a translation of Georges Pellissier’s ‘‘ Literary 
Movement in France during the XIX Cen- 
tury,’’ John Dennie’s ‘‘Rome of To-day and 
Yesterday,’’ the official record of the Hastings 
chess tournament, and the second part of ‘‘ The 
Historical Development of Modern Europe,”’ 
by Prof. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr. Of the 
lighter books, one of the most attractive will 
be ‘‘A Princetonian’’ by James Barnes, a 
graduate of five years’ standing, whose literary 
work is already attracting notice. 

Among musical and artistic people the chief 
subjects of discussion are the failure of the 
opera house lessees and the consequent effect 
upon opera performances next season, and the 
new chair of music at Columbia University, 
which Edward A. McDowell has been chosen 
to fill. On the latter question not a little 
amusement has been created by the recent at- 
tempts of a disappointed candidate to dictate 
the scope of the proposed course. The news- 
paper to which he gives most of his usually 
valuable work is now the medium of sugges- 
tions from all sorts of cranks on the subject, 
some of whom want the course shaped to form 
asort of advanced conservatory, others who 
advocate a school for the study of the appre- 
ciation of music, whereby it shall be made a 
part of a liberal education. At the present 
writing Prof. McDowell is in retirement at his 
country home, and the enthusiasts are still fir- 
ing scattered shots. As to the probable out- 
come of the small fuss, it may be inferred that 
those who contend for a broader course of 
study, with technical excellence only one of 
the aims, will come out successful, as Prof. 
McDowell is known to favor that view, and 
moreover, only took’the position on the assur- 
ance of President Low that he should be un- 
trammelled in his work. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, whose journalistic 
and essay writing is gaining deserved recog- 
nition in this city, will be married next week 
to Miss Bigelow, of Chicago. 


=Mr. John Davidson has written a book of 
short stories, called ‘‘ Miss Armstrong’s and 


Other Circumstances ’’ which will shortly be 
published by Stone and Kimball. This an- 
nouncement is peculiarly interesting in the light 
of the recognition that Mr. Davidson has been 
Teceived as one of the greater ‘‘ minor poets.’’ 


CHICAGO ITEMS. 
CHICAGO, June 10, 1896. 


In his ‘‘ Literary Shop,’’ Mr. James L. Ford 
predicts that the coming American literature 
will be the work of reporters or of men who 
have had the reportorial training. The re- 
mark came to me with a new force a few days 
ago at a little gathering in honor of Mrs. Elia 
W. Peattie, who has been spending a few 
weeks in town. An interesting group of young 
journalists was present, and they were so 
alive, so observant and thoughtful that I felt 
that from them indeed might come a new 
energy in literature. The element which they 
represent touches life at so many points that 
he would be a dull man who was not inter- 
ested and broadened by the experience. It is 
a severe test, and strength is needed to with- 
stand temptation and degradation and the 
cheapening and vulgarizing of style ; but those 
who pass through unharmed are the stronger 
for it. Some of the young writers here have 
ripened under it. The work of one of them 
—the newspaper work that he has been doing 
every day—is about to receive at the hands of 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. the honor of publica- 
tion in book form. For several years Mr. 
George Ade has been filling two columns 
almost daily in the Record with ‘‘ Stories of 
the Streets and the Town.’’ His material has 
been collected here, there and everywhere ; for 
he has a quick eye for a situation whether it 
is amusing, pathetic, or dramatic. The com- 
monest incidents interest him if they reveal an 
idiosyncrasy or a significant trait of character. 
Gradually the cleverness of the work he was 
doing attracted attention, and it was quoted 
and talked about. Mr. Ade’s name never 
appeared, but his reputation grew notwith- 
standing. And Mr. McCutcheon, who illus- 
trated the stories was a clever and sympathetic 
fellow-worker. The sketches which will make 
up the book have been appearing on Saturday 
mornings for several months, and they are 
known about town as the ‘‘ Artie’’ stories. 
They form an every-day romance of the 
streets, simple and genuine and full of hearty 
good feeling. The class it describes is several 
grades higher than that in ‘‘Chimmie Fad- 
den,’’ and the talk is its real expression, the 
slang that one may hear any day in the cars 
or the parks. It is the first time, I believe, 
that this particular dialect has been put into 
print. Artie, moreover, has the instincts of a 
gentleman in spite of his incessant but pic- 
turesque slang. He is very much alive, a 
real creature with his heart in the right place 
and no nonsense about him. He and his love 
affair are charming, and Mr. Ade has shown 
much originality and some art in his manner 
of presenting them. 
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The same firm will publish at once a trans- 
lation of Gabriele d’ Annunzio’s ‘‘ Episcopo 
and Company,’’ which is thus the first of his 
novels to appear in English. The work of 
this brilliant young Italian has been so widely 
applauded that the publication of one of his 
books in our own language becomes an impor- 
tant event. “It is a little curious, too, that 
just this should come out of the west. The 
translation was made by Miss Myrta Leonora 
Jones of Cleveland, and it is said to be excep- 
tionally good. 

‘The Under Side of Things,’’ by Lilian 
Bell of this city, has just been issued by Har- 
per and Brothers in this country, and by 
Sampson, Low, Marston and Company in 
London. It is a sweet, simple, tranquil story, 
very unlike Miss Bell in some respects, and 
yet having some touches of her characteristic 
wit. The scene is laid in a small town in 
Pennsylvania, and the picture of the jealousies, 
gossip and unpleasantnesses peculiar to a vil- 
lage is sharply drawn. Miss Bell’s keen iron- 
ical observation serves her well here, and the 
best of her book lies in these descriptions and 
the paradoxical phrases that sometimes sur- 
prise one in them. The character of Mrs. 
Copeland, with her implacable will ‘‘ as quiet 
and deadly as the grave,’’ is suggested with a 
cleverness which brings out also her direful 
grinding influence upon the development of 
the drama. Yet the patience of her family 
under the affliction of her discipline is phe- 
nomenal ; the judge especially might receive 
her complaints in passive silence, but . the 
qualities of a husband who could still pay her 
graceful compliments after many years of 
tyranny are not those of a mere mortal. And 
while Mrs. Copeland’s control of her daugh- 
ter’s actions is easily understood, her continued 
hold upon her affections is abnormal. The 
character of Alice the daughter, however, is 
well-conceived and carried out ; she is one of 
those soft, pliant young things who have a 
large capacity for wrecking their own lives 
and those of others. She fulfils this noble 
mission ; and the finale, which leaves her after 
the tragedy quietly doing fancy-work at her 
mother’s side, is most effective. As a whole 
the book is more like an English novel than 
an American,—one of the serene, worthy kind 
which the Atheneum is so fond of reviewing. 
It is cleverer, certainly, and there is a keener 
insight into the ways of the world; yet that 
is the type. Its chief defect is that the char- 
acters have no vitality of their own, they seem 
to be puppets in the hands of an omnipotent 
author. Even Kate Vandevoort does not 
succeed in being convincingly brilliant and 
fascinating in spite of the clever things she 
says. The story will doubtless be popular, 
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nevertheless, and it will make entertaining 
summer reading. 

A new Chicago writer makes his debut this 
month, but he does so very modestly and has 
no ambition to be hailed as a discovery, nor 
expectation of it. Though he is still young, 
Mr. George P. Fisher, Jr., has been a success- 
ful patent lawyer here for a number of years; 
and I believe that he has never before seriously 
turned his attention to writing. The title of 
his book, ‘‘ Out of the Woods,’’ has a double 
significance, as it is the result of several years’ 
experience of camp life in northern Michigan. 
The plot is rather a complicated one and grows 
out of the experiences of a summer camping- 
party in the woods. Its members display so 
marked a tendency to fall in love with one 
another that the book should popularize 
camp-life from one end of the country to 
another. ‘The best part of it lies in its inti- 
mate knowledge of the woods and its descrip- 
tions of hunting and fishing expeditions and 
the delights of sport. Here the writer forgets 
himself and writes well, but the conversations 
are usually crude and stilted. The author’s 
legal training makes him too laborious in 
the hero’s unravelling of the mystery of his 
lady’s parentage—too laborious, that is, for 
literature, not for law. 

Messrs. McClurg and Co. have just issued 
the first volume of the ‘‘ Elizabethan Sonnet- 
Cycles,’’ which Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, of 
the University of Chicago, has been editing. 
The publishers intend to print nine of the most 
meritorious of such cycles, whose composition 
was inspired by the publication of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella’’ in 1591. 
They have been for some time inaccessible, 
and the present series will be useful to students 
of the period. The first volume includes 
‘* Phillis,’? by Thomas Lodge, and ‘‘ Licia,”’ 
by Giles Fletcher. It is well-printed and 
bound. 

Mr. Joseph Medill, the editor of the 77zbune, 
has just presented to the’'city a statue of 
Benjamin Franklin. It is the work of R. H. 
Parks—a good realistic portrait, nothing 
more. It is a well-deserved honor, but Poor 
Richard should have been expressed in terms 
of art. Escondido. 





=M. Paul Meurice has undertaken the 
editing of Victor Hugo’s correspondence. 
Victor Hugo was an ideal letter-writer. He 
was as punctual as Mr. Gladstone in answer- 
ing communications addressed to him. No 
subject, from Paris drainage to the Romantic 
movement and French politics, came amiss to 
him. His letters will prove an invaluable 
memorial of his time. Current Literature. 
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WAITING FOR GEORGE. 


From the window at which the man raged 
came the sound of an old voice, singing. It 
quavered and trembled out into the air as if a 
sound-spirit had a broken wing. 
‘* Should I be car-reed tew th’ skies 
O-on flow’ry be-eds of ee-ease, 
While others fought tew win th’ prize 
An’ sailed through blood-ee seas.’’ 

A little old woman was the owner of the 
voice. Ina fourth-story room of the red and 
black tenement she was trudging on a jour- 
ney. In her arms she bore pots and pans, 
and sometimes a broom and dust-pan. She 
wielded them like weapons. Their weight 
seemed to have bended her back and crooked 
her arms until she walked with difficulty. 
Often she plunged her hands into water at a 
sink. She splashed about, the dwindled 
muscles working to and fro under the loose 
skin of her arms. She came from the sink, 
steaming and bedraggled as if she had crossed 
a flooded river. 

There was the flurry of a battle in this 
toom. ‘Through the clouded dust or steam 
one could see the thin figure dealing mighty 
blows. Always her way seemed beset. Her 
broom was continually poised, lance-wise, at 
dust-demons. There came clashings and clang- 
ings as she strove with her tireless foes. 

It was a picture of indomitable courage. 
And as she went on her way her voice was 
often raised in a long cry, a strange war- 
chant, a shout of battle and defiance, that 
rose and fell in harsh screams, and exaspe- 
trated the ears of the man with the red, 
mottled face. 

‘* Should I be car-reed tew th’ skies 
O-on flow’ry be-eds of ee-ease—— ”’ 

Finally she halted and turned to the mantel. 
“* Five o’clock,’’ she murmured, scrutinizing 
a little, swaggering, nickel-plated clock. 

Presently she sprang from her rest and be- 
gan to buffet with her shrivelled arms. In a 
moment the battle was again in full swing. 
Terrific blows were given and received. There 
arose the clattering uproar of a_ new fight. 
The little intent warrior never hesitated nor 
faltered. She fought with a strong and relent- 
less will. Beads and lines of perspiration stood 
upon her forehead. 

The little old woman looked at the clock 
again. ‘‘ Quarter ’a six.’’ 

She had paused for a moment, but she now 
hurled herself fiercely at the stove that lurked 
in the gloom, red-eyed, like a dragon. It 
hissed, and there was renewed clangor of 
ig The little old wonian dashed to and 
ro. 

As it grew toward seven o’clock the little 
old woman became nervous. She often would 
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drop into a chair and sit staring at the little 
clock. 

‘*T wonder why he don’t come,’’ she con- 
tinually repeated. There was a small, curious 
note of despair in her voice. As she sat 
thinking and staring at the clock the expres- 
sions of her face changed swiftly. All man- 
ner of emotions flickered in her eyes and 
about her lips. She was evidently perceiving 
in her imagination the journey of a loved 
person. She dreamed for him mishaps and 
obstacles. Something tremendous and irrita- 
ting was hindering him from coming to her. 

She had lighted an oil-lamp. It flooded the 
room with vivid yellow glare. The table, in 
its oil-cloth covering, had previously appeared 
like a bit of bare, brown desert. It now was 
a white garden, growing the fruits of her 
labor. 

‘* Seven o’clock,’’ she murmured finally. 
She was aghast. 

Then suddenly she heard a step upon the 
stair. She sprang up and began to bustle 
about the room. The little fearful emotions 
passed at once from her face. She seemed 
now to be ready to scold. 

Young Kelcey entered the room. 


Her son’s friend and companion are sketched in 
the succeeding chapter : 


The brown youth (George) put his pail to 
the ground and grinned. ‘‘ Well, if it ain’t 


ol’ Charley Jones,’’ he said, ecstatically shak- 
ing hands. ‘‘ How are yeh, anyway? Where 
yeh been keepin’ yerself? I ain’t seen yeh 
fer a year.”’ 

‘- Well, I should say so! Why, th’ last 
time I saw you was up in Handyville !”’ 

‘*Sure! On Sunday, we—”’ 

‘‘Sure! Out at Bill Sickles’s place. Let’s 
go get a drink !”’ 

They made towards a little glass-fronted 
saloon that sat blinking jovially at the crowds. 
It engulfed them with a gleeful motion of its 
two widely smiling lips. 

‘* What’ll yeh take, Kelcey ?’’ 

‘* Oh, I guess I’ll take a beer.”’ 

‘* Gimme little whiskey, John.’’ 

The two friends leaned against the bar and 
looked with enthusiasm upon each other. 

‘‘ Well, well, I’m thunderin’ glad t’ see 
yeh,’’ said Jones 

‘* Well, I guess,’’ replied Kelcey. ‘‘ Here’s 
to yeh, ol’ man.”’ 

‘* Let ’er go.”’ 

They lifted their glasses, glanced fervidly at 
each other, and drank. 

‘‘VYeh ain’t changed much, on’y yeh’ve 
growed like th’ devil,’’ said Jones, reflectively, 
as he put down his glass. ‘‘I’d know yeh 
anywheres !”’ 

From Stephen Crane's ‘‘ George's Mother.’ 
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. 
THE AUDIENCE OF BOOK, MAGAZINE 
AND NEWSPAPER. 


Editors, contributors and critics are slowly 
coming to learn that the book, the magazine 
and the newspaper, each has an audience by 
itself. Publication in one of the three forms 
does not seem to affect its value for either of 
the other two, if the thing is good in itself. 

‘‘In the Rukh,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, 
which M/cClure’s published last month, is an 
old story, a fact commented on with much 
asperity by some. But the newspaper or book 
publication of this has not in the least injured 
the. matter for a ten-cent magazine. The 
Century years ago published one of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s plays after it had been on the stage, 
months and months, ‘‘ Esmeralda,’’ I think, 
but it proved just as interesting to its readers. 

Experience has shown that a continued 
story can be run through newspaper syndicate 
mill, printing perhaps 2,000,000 copies in 
thirty cities, be published in a magazine with, 
say a twentieth of the newspaper circulation 
or at most a tenth, and then be ready for a 
sale of 30,000 in a few months after publication 
ina book. So far as novels are concerned the 
preliminary publication of a novel in a maga- 
zine or newspaper is to-day indispensable to 
its success as a book. Without this prelimi- 
nary advertising the novel has very small 
share of success. The broad array of articles 
below may have appeared in the newspaper or 
may reappear in the book without loss of 
interest or readers. 


The July Magazines. 
HINTS OF LEADING MAGAZINE ARTICLES FROM 
EXACT SHEETS. 

‘* General Washington,’’ by Woodrow Wil- 
son, and ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Venice,’’ 
by Laurence Hutton, with their illustrations, 
lead in Harper’s. John Kendrick Bangs con- 
cludes ‘‘ A Rebellious Heroine,’’ and Langdon 
Elwyn Mitchell contributes the first chapters 
on ‘‘ Two Mormons from Muddlety.’’ Julian 
Ralph also contributes a story entitled ‘‘ The 
Love-Letters of Superfine Gold.’’ 

‘‘The Century’s Progress in Science,’’ as 
told by Prof. John Fiske, is the feature of the 
Atlantic. ‘‘ The Real Problems of Democ- 
racy ’’ are defined and discussed by Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, apropos of Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy and 
Liberty.’’ E. J. Phelps, formerly Minister to 
England, shows what we may hope for from 
arbitration, in an article entitled ‘‘ Our Rela- 
tions with Great Britian.’’ 

Julian Ralph contributes a seasonable and 
spicy article to Scribner’s on ‘‘ Coney Island.’’ 
‘‘A Thousand Miles Through the Alps,’’ by 
Sir W. M. Conway, shows how climbers have 
conquered all of the Alps. ‘‘The Poetry of 
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Place Names,’’ by Brander Matthews, treats 
of the impressiveness of high-sounding names. 
In ‘‘The Point of View’’ contrast is drawn 
between the mode of primary education abroad 
and in America. 


Marion Crawford contributes to the Century 
the third of his four papers on Rome. Wil- 
liam M. Sloan describes Napoleon’s Retreat 
from Russia together with the Horrors of the 
Beresina. In addition to Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s serial ‘‘Sir George Tressady,’’ there 
are ‘‘An Open-Eyed Conspiracy,’’ by William 
Dean Howells; ‘‘ The Potof Frightful Doom,’’ 
by Chester Baily Fernold; ‘‘A Comedy of 
War,’’ by Frank Pope Humphrey. 

The ‘‘ Lee Series,’’ in Leslie’s Monthly, this 
month, by Col. John L. Garnett, describes the 
part General Robert E. Lee took in the battles 
of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. Fred- 
erick A. Ober describes the burial place of 
‘* Light-Horse Harry ’’ Lee in ‘‘ A Glimpse of 
Dungeness.’’ Virginia Cousins Mayo contri- 
butes an article on ‘‘ Colonial Homes of Vir- 
ginia.’’ ‘‘ Canine Warriors ’’ shows the ser- 
vice rendered by dogs on the battlefield. 

Lippincott’s novel, ‘‘ A Judicial Error,’’ by 
Marion Manville Pope, presents a court scene, 
the result of the trial being the wrongful con- 
demnation of an innocent young man. His 
character is afterwards cleared of suspicion by 
a faithful friend through an experiment in his 
library in the presence of an invited company, 
called to witness the betrayal of guilt by the 
guilty man. ‘‘ Pennsylvania and Her Public 
Men,’’ by Sydney G. Fisher; ‘‘ Decadence of 
Modern Russian Literature,’’ by a Russian ; 
‘* My Rural Experiences,’’ by Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. 

The Looker-On begins a series of articles on 
‘* Voice Production,’’ by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 
and Prof. Wm. Hallock; concludes Alice 
Yates Grant’s comedy, ‘‘The Dummy.”’ 
Other articles are ‘‘Opera in Denmark,’’ by 
T. Reinhard ; ‘‘ The Doctor and the Dwarf,”’ 
a story by H. P. Rogers; ‘‘ The Drama Over- 
dressed,’’ by Tudor Jenks. 

The frontispiece of the Pal/ Mall Magazine 
is an etching of ‘‘ Street Scene, Rouen,’’ by J. 
Harrison. Charles Dickens the Younger 
contributes ‘‘ Notes on some Dickens Places 
and People,’’ illustrated by H. W. Brewer. 
‘“The Wraith of Cliveden Reach,’’ by William 
Waldorf Astor, is a sequel to the ‘‘ Romance 
of Cliveden.’’ Walter Besant continues ‘‘ The 
City of Refuge.’’ An article on ‘‘ Luminous 
Plants,’’ appears from A. E. Knight. 

A portrait of Henry Clay Caldwell is front- 
ispiece of the Avena. B. C. Flower writes of 
‘*Some Eastern Conservative Authorities Who 
Are Championing the Cause of Free Silver,’’ 
illustrated with full-page portraits of Wm. P. 
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St. John, Jay Cooke and Judge Walter Clark ; 
H. F. Bartine ‘‘ American Financial Policy.’’ 
Dr. Wm. Thornton Parker discusses the ques- 
tion of having a ‘‘ National Sanitarium for 
Consumptives’’; Wm. G. Haskell ‘‘ The 
Keeley Cure for Inebriety.’’ 

‘‘Reminiscences of Kipling’’ with a portrait 
of Kipling opens /cClure’s. Short sketch of 
Longfellow with eight portraits at different 
ages and ‘‘ Reminiscences of Longfellow, 
Whittier and Holmes,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, follow. Annie S. Peck writes a vivid 
account of her ‘‘ Ascent of the Matterhorn.”’ 
Cleveland Moffett in ‘‘The Edge of the Fu- 
ture ’’ portrays the use of the gas and electric 
motor in propelling fire-engines, ambulances, 
delivery wagons, and vehicles of various 
kinds. Will H. Low continues his article on 
‘‘A Century of Painting.’’ 

‘‘ All Along Shore,’’ giving photographic 
glimpses along the Atlantic coast and chain of 
watering places from the sands of New Jersey 
to the rocky shores of Maine, has prominent 
place in Munsey’s. Robert McDonald contrib- 
utes the five first chapters of ‘‘ In the Reign of 
Boris.’’ An illustrated article on ‘‘ Our School- 
boy Soldiers,’’ by Whidden Graham, describes 
the proposed military training of the American 
boy. The Goulds is the subject of T. S. 
Hebard’s ‘‘ Prominent American Families ’’ 
series. 

The opening article of Ladies Home Journal 
is ‘‘The Home and Personality of Joan of 
Arc,’’ by Emma Asbrand Hopkins. John 
Gilmer Speed considers the problem of ‘‘ Feed- 
ing a City Like New York.’’ Benjamin Har- 
rison in ‘‘ This Country of Ours,’’ series dis- 
cusses the office of the Secretary of State. 
Arthur Warren writes of the ‘‘ Other Side of 
Robert Burns,’’ and Dr. C. H. Parkhurst of 
‘““A Young Man’s Religious Life.”’ 

Among the Pocket Magazine's contents are 
“His Lordship,’’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison ; 
“The Little Green Door,’’ by Mary E. Wil- 
kins ; ‘‘ The Texas Steer,’’ by Eugene Field. 
Other stories by Helen Leavenworth Herrick, 
Hamlin Garland and Elisabeth Pullen. 

The Strand Magazine opens with ‘‘ Some 
Early Recollections of Sir John Everett Mil- 
lais,’’ by Frances H. Low, illustrated from 
pictures by Millais. ‘‘ The American Singer 
in London,’’ is the subject of an article by 
James Walter Smith. ‘‘ Portraits of Celebri- 
ties’’ series has for its subjects Mlle. Marie 
Engle, Edwin Austin Abbey, A. Conan Doyle 
and Fridtjof Nansen. Grant Allen gives the 
first chapter of ‘‘ An African Millionaire.’’ 

In Zable Talk ‘‘Household Remedies,’’ by 
Dora M. Morrell, gives the should-be contents 
of the family medicine closet. ‘‘ Some Sug- 
gestions for New Dainties’’ are offered by 
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Mrs. George. The New Bill of Fare Depart- 
ment touches upon the many interests of the 
day for women and children. Its spb-divis- 
ions are: ‘‘A Spring Blossom Tea in Bohe- 
mia,’’ ‘‘A Modern Christening,’’ ‘‘ The China 
Closets of the Czarina,’’ etc. 


The Seventh Regiment of New York, in 
Camp at Peekskill, is the subject of an article 
in Peterson’s, written by a commanding officer. 
The ‘‘ Game of Golf,’’ together with pictures 
of most prominent club houses and players, is 
described by Stanley Beresford. Margherita 
Arlina Hamm tells of the progress in many 
directions of the women of Utah. 


The Chautauguan has side by side ‘‘A 
Group of Eminent American Women,’’ by 
Eugene L. Didier, and ‘‘ Fireside Talks with 
Great Men,’’ by Frank G. Carpenter. Arthur 
Inkersley describes the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of the Western Pacific Is- 
lands; Walter N. Fang, Chinese labor unions 
on the Pacific coast. 


Patriotism is characteristic of many of the 
contributions to S¢. Nicholas. It opens with 
‘*Maurice and His Father,’’ a romance of the 
American Revolution,’’ by Sara King Wiley. 
‘‘Toby Hinkle, Patriot,’’ by Pauline Wesley 
and ‘‘A Story of Admiral Farragut,’’ by 
Charles H. Bodder are also in the number. In 
verse there are ‘‘A Word for the Fourth,’’ 
Charles Henry Webb; ‘‘ Why Cherries Grow,’’ 
Clinton Scollard; ‘‘The Crowning Feature,’’ 
Benjamin Webster. 


E. B. Abercrombie, in Outing, writes about 
‘‘ Trotting and Pacing Champions of To-Day.’’ 
R. B. Burchard, a yachting paper, called ‘‘ The 
Twenty-Raters.’’ Arthur Inkersley concludes 
‘‘ Yachting in San Francisco Bay.’’ Lenz in 
his ‘‘World Tour Awheel,’’ takes us from 
Teheran to Tabreez. 


‘The Land of the Shah,’’ with illustrations 
of the people and country, by George Donald- 
son, appears in Godey’s. Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson describes the ‘‘ Training and Life of 
a New York Fireman,’’ and Arthur Hornblow 
the ‘‘Silk Industry of Japan.’’ ‘‘ Clinton 
Place’’ is a story of middle New York, told 
by Frances Aymar Mathews. ‘‘Music in 
America’’ is continued by Rupert Hughes. 


‘‘Nature’s Summer Girl,’’ E. Leslie Gil- 
liams; ‘‘Cricket in America,’’ Herbert C. 
Crowhurst; ‘‘El Captain,’’ Philip Sausa, ap- 
pear in Sothoron’s Magazine. A number of 
other short stories, with a true incident as 
told by Albert H. O’Brien, the special war 
correspondent, complete the number. 

‘“They Two Are One,’’ in the Penny Maga- 
zine, as told by Edward Everett Hale, gives a 
series of letters and diary entries of two. ‘‘A 
Wheel Within a Wheel,’’ Julia Magruder and 
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Francis Leeds. Eugene Shade Bisbee, Edith 
Brower, George I. Putnam, and Arthur J. 
Lamb, each contributes a short story. 


In the Bookman is a portrait of Emile Zola 
accompanied by a paper from his pen, entitled 
‘‘ Literary Property.’’ Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton writes on the ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Dr. Holmes’’; Laurence Hutton, a sketch of 
the late Mr. Henry Cuyler Bunner. Ian 
Maclaren contributes two more chapters to his 
novel, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie.’’ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


Popular taste may not be an unerring guide, 
but book readers have an interest in keeping 
in touch with the widely-read and discussed 
products of the press. Hence these monthly 
lists, which being gleaned from the records of 
Philadelphia’s leading booksellers are compre- 
hensive enough to be of very great value. 
Following each title we print the low, fair 
price of the book. Comparison with the lists 
printed in recent issues of Book News will 
make one’s estimate of the various books more 
accurate than simple dependance upon any 
single list; though this gleaning reduces the 
mass of books to proportions almost within 
the liberal reader’s grasp. For instance, the 
three lists following mention but eight books 
that were not in the June lists. Taking the 
first five mentioned in the Wanamaker list, the 
first five of the Lippincott list and all of the 
Coates list there are but five books mentioned 
that did not appear in the June lists. 

At Wanamaker’s, City Hall Square : 

‘* Madelon,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, go cents. 

‘** Cinderella and Other Stories,’’ by Richard 
Harding Davis, 75 cents. 

‘*Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross,’’ by 
Florence Morse Kingsley, go cents. 

‘“Tom Grogan,’’ by’ F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.10. 

‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ by Ian 
Maclaren, 78 cents. 

‘‘The Days of Auld Lang Syne,’’ by Ian 
Maclaren, 78 cents. 

‘‘“The Damnation of Theron 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘‘Life and. Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,’’ by John T. Morse, 2 vols., $3.00. 

‘* Adam Johnstone’s Son,’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford,’’ $1.10. 

‘«'The House,’’ by Eugene Field, go cents. 


Ware,’’ by 


At Henry T. Coates & Co., 1326 Chestnut 
Street : 

‘‘Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,’’ by John T. Morse, 2 vols., $3.00. 

‘Summer in Arcady,’’ by James Lane 
Allen, go cents. 
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‘* Maggie: A Girl ot the Streets,’’ 
Stephen Crane, 57 cents. 

‘* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,”’ 
by Mark Twain, $1.90. 

‘*A Lady of Quality,’’ by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 


by 


At J. B. Lippincott Company, 715, 717 
Market Street : 

‘‘The Truth Tellers,’’ by John Strange 
Winter, 75 cents. 

‘“The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘* Madelon,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, 90 cents. 

‘‘The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ by Sidney 
George Fisher, $1.10. 

‘‘'The Ebbing of the Tide,’’ by Louis Becke, 
go cents. 

‘*Tom Grogan ’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.10. 

‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,’’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, $1.10. 

‘* Briseis,’’ by William Black, $1.35. 

‘‘Summer in Arcady,’’ by James Lane 
Allen, go cents. 


=Under the title of the ‘‘ Pyschology of 
Crowds,’’ M. Gustave Lebon has written a 
work in which he discusses the wild excite- 
ment and passionate excesses into which as- 
semblages of people are liable to be betrayed. 
A crowd, he says, becomes a single person, as 
it were, and is capable of perpetrating atroci- 
ties which each of its individual members 
would shrink from. The impulse seems to 
spring from one dominating mind and to be 
communicated by an unspoken suggestion to 
all the others, so that they act with the utmost 
unity and a consentaneous purpose. It is a form 
of collective insanity, and while it lasts, those 
who are carried away by it appear to be incap- 
able of thinking rationally, and of being 
amendable to any kind of self-control. Hence 
the crimes of the Reign of Terror, and massa- 
cres like those which have just occurred in 
Armenia. The book will be published by 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


England to America. 


C towering Daughter, Titan of the West, 
Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure ; 
Thou toward whom our inmost heart is pure 
Of ill intent ; although thou threatens 
With most unfilial hand thy mother’s breast, 
Not for one breathing-space may Earth endure 
The thought of War’s intolerable cure 
For such vague pains as vex to-day thy rest ! 
But if thou hast more strength than thou canst spend 
In tasks. of peace, and find’st her yoke too tame, 
Help us to smite the cruel, to befriend 
The succourless, and put the false to shame. 
So shall the ages laud thee, and thy name 
Be lovely among nations to the end. 
From ‘‘ 7he Purple East,’ by William Watson. 
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Essays on Nature and Culture. 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie. With a portrait. 326 pp. 
16mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie has been for 
many years slowly developing an interpreta- 
tive criticism, which has made him one of the 
significant figures in the American literary 
world. This criticism has been necessarily 
limited by the audience, which was that of a 
weekly newspaper ; by the object, which was 
that of periodical publication in brief articles, 
and by the subject, which relates rather to 
Letters as throwing light upon Life, than to 
Life as furnishing the opportunity for Letters. 
His successive publications have passed on 
from the personal studies which were embraced 
in the two issues of ‘‘ My Study Fire,’’ to the 
wider outlook of Nature in ‘‘ Under the Trees 
and Elsewhere,’’ and from these to the specific 
study of the greater figures in letters and art, 
and the more important influences in both, in 
his ‘‘ Short Studies’’ and ‘‘ Essays in Literary 
Interpretation.”’ 

Like most men who have gone through this 
cycle of literary development, there has come 
to Mr. Mabie the desire to turn his interpreta- 
tive criticism not merely to Letters but to 
Life ; to give to others what Life has taught 
him; to express, on one side, and on the 
other, to explain. To all of us there comes 
this hopeful hope that somehow and in some 
shape the path can be made a little easier and 
clearer to others by the lesson which we only 
learn when the years have already made plain 
to us that the better half of life is behind— 
not in the sense of work, but in the sense of 
ardor, of delight, perhaps of aspiration. 

‘‘Essays on Nature and Culture,’’ Mr. 
Mabie’s last book, represents the most serious 

his works ; his attempt at a coherent phil- 
osophy of life. Beginning with the view of 
all life as material, to which form is given by 
the aspiring spirit, inspired by the vital im- 
pulse without and withm, Mr, Mabie, through 
thirty essays, develops his theory of the corre- 
‘ation of the spirit of man and the natural 
spirit. Education is, in his view, not the 
acquirement but the absorption and the assimi- 
lation of knowledge. Time to him ripens in- 
stead of devastating. The universe is friendly, 
and Nature, by discovery, by inscrutable 
morals, by individual intimacy, by the response 
to the inner life, itself sprung from nature, by 
repose, by movement, by conscious and uncon- 
scious being, by the ultimate revelation of the 
Eternal, by sickness and health, by stress and 
satiety, by work and by play, at last brings the 
human being who uses all these manifold op- 
portunities to the point at which the soul per- 
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ceives that this is merely the anteroom and 
preparation to the larger possibilities of another 
life. In short, this volume begins with the 
questions of nature, and ends with the ulti- 
mate. question of the soul. It opens with a 
possibility, and ends with a probability. 

This theme and thesis Mr. Mabie has ex- 
panded in the same simple and evident fashion 
which he has applied in his other works, both 
to nature and to literature. There are moments 
when he says what has been said so often, that 
the remark to the travelled reader has become 
as banal as the salutations of life, which in the 
East have for their basis peace, and in the 


Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 
From “ Essays on Nature and Culture.” 


West, the desire for material good, but which 
in both have come to be the mere casual con- 
tact of men. To the precise audience, how- 
ever, which Mr. Mabie is addressing, these 
utterances come fresh and new. 

It is well always to remember that while 
knowledge is the product of slow years, ignor- 
ance is added to the world in large and in- 
creasing quantities by the ordinary operation 
of the birth rate. This furnishes a perpetual 
and recurring audience to books like this, 
which translate the summed wisdom of the 
past into the easily circulated coin of the 
weekly newspaper. Mr. Mabie has done this 
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with love, skill and patient care. In doing it, 
as in this volume, he perpetually insists upon 
the higher, the better and more supernal view. 
His theory of the artistic life as the well- 
ordered product of a well regulated will, is on 
the whole one which each of us desires to im- 
press upon the young, and to which the 
young, to do them full justice, are generally 
wise enough to pay nospecialattention. When, 
for instance, Mr. Mabie says that the work of 
Michael Angelo was the product of ‘‘a clear 


Lee and Shepard. j : 3 
From “ Maria Mitchell, Life, Letters and Journals. 


head, a vigorous will, or a steady hand,’’ he 
forgets that through a long life Michael Angelo 
was plunging along, leaving statues half fin- 
ished, accepting pay for work which he never 
performed, neglecting personal cleanliness, so 
that his boots, when they were removed after 
weeks of wear, took skin away with them, 
and in all manner of ways was showing how 
little ‘‘ moral sanity ’’’ was really controlling 
his actual life or guiding his tremendous crea- 
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tive power. The artistic life, so far from be- 
ing one of calm, as Mr. Mabie insists, has in 
general been one of tempest. It is the most 
fortunate thing in the world that we have no 
personal details about Shakespeare. “What 
they would be likely to be, the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth Sonnet pretty clearly shows. 

There is truth in all Mr. Mabie’s preach- 
ment, but it is the truth of the contemplative 
and critical and not of the creative soul. In 
calm and peace the crops of a continent are 
yearly ripened, but it was not in calm and in 
peace that the earth travailed with the inex- 
pressible throes of delivery, when mountains 
were raised and the earth and sea together were 
slowly rounded to the shape and structure of 
the globe. T. W. 


Maria Mitchell. 


Life, Letters and Journals. Compiled by Phebe Mit- 
chell Kendall. Illustrated. 293 pp. I12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

In the quaint prefatory ‘‘ advertisement ’’ to 
the third edition of his curious ‘‘ History of 
Women,’’ published in 1782, Dr. William 
Alexander announces magnanimously that as 
his famous work (with a capital W) has been 
composed solely for the amusement and in- 
struction of the ‘‘ Fair Sex,’’ in order to 
render it the more intelligible, he has studied 
the utmost plainness and simplicity of lan- 
guage, and has ‘‘totally excluded almost 
every word that is not English, and even, as 
much as possible, avoided every technical 
term.’’ Thirty-six years after the writing of 
these handsomely condescending words there 
was born on the island of Nantucket, Mass., 
a child of the ‘‘ Fair Sex,’’ one ‘‘ Maria 
Mitchell,’’ whose life and correspondence as 
compiled by her sister, Mrs. Phebe M. Ken- 
dall, would doubtless open very wide the eyes, 
could they now be seeing, of Dr. Alexander 
and his patronizing contemporaries of the 
haughty Male Sex. 

The character of Maria Mitchell was so 
strong, and her services so valuable, not only 
to Vassar College and its pupils, but also to 
the great body of young women everywhere, 
in her efforts for their higher education and 
their advancement into the more intellectual 
paths previously held almost entirely by men, 
that this sketch of her life and correspondence 
will be welcomed surely by thousands of her 
pupils, friends and admirers. As an astrono- 
mer she took a foremost rank, making many 
valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the dis- 
covery of the comet of 1848. Her life was 
spent in scientific investigation, in school 
teaching, and as librarian of the ‘‘ Atheneum ”’ 
of the town, in which she hada controlling 
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nfluence over the young. Her father, William 
Mitchell, was also a remarkable person, a 
thoroughly equipped astronomer. He had 
been in his time, also, a teacher, but relin- 
quished that labor to become cashier of the 
old Pacific Bank, which yet flourishes, a 
strange reminder of the activities and wealth 
of the whaling period. William Mitchell, if 
a Quaker, was an enthusiast, and he handed 
over all his learning and his enthusiasm to his 
daughter. After his appointment as cashier 
he removed his family to rooms in the bank 
building, and on the roof of this residence 
portion he had built an astronomical observa- 
tory, one of the first private establishments of 
this order, if not the very first, in America. 
This observatory was the only college that 
Maria Mitchell knew. It was there that she 
made her famous discovery of the comet of 
1848. As the only woman ever admitted as a 
member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the only one ever admitted 
into the papal observatory at Rome, she occu- 
pies a unique position, and her reminiscences, 
as told in her letters, of the foremost scientific 
and literary personages of Europe and America, 
with whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. While strong in her 


personality, she was yet so gracious in her 
womanhood that she was beloved by all who 
made her acquaintance, whether friends or 
pupils, and to all such, these reminiscences 


will come as a welcome memorial. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Pioneer of the Atlantic Cable. 


Cyrus W. Field. His Life and Work (1819-1892). 
Edited by Isabella Field Judson. Illustrated. 
332 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

The author, or as she has modestly preferred 

to call herself, the editor of ‘‘Cyrus W. Field; 

His Life and Work,’’ is Isabella Field Judson. 

She is a daughter of the man she celebrates. 

She brings to her work a certain amount of 

literary skill and a larger share of filial piety. 

She has had placed at her disposal the vast 

correspondence of the deceased, from which 

she has made judicious selections. She also 
owns to having made free use of an unfinished 
autobiographic sketch which was found among 
her father’s papers. The result, despite some 
occasional clumsinesses of arrangement, forms 

a creditable monument to the man who, in 

John Bright’s unforgettable phrase, was the 

Columbus of the nineteenth century. 

Few men deserve so well to be remembered 
as this modern Columbus. Inheriting from 
a vigorous ancestry a capacity, energy and 
perseverance that would brook no obstacles— 
characteristic of other members of his fam- 
ily as well—he strode from poverty to wealth, 
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through various vicissitudes, but with un- 
stained integrity. Engaged in gigantic en- 
terprises, he stood on the brink of financial 
ruin in promoting them ; endured failure on 
the verge of success, despair on the heels of 
hope, ridicule swift after praise, long un- 
broken; wearying suspense, varying with 
exaltation and depression, until after thirteen 
years of doubt and trial and tireless labor 
his triumph came, and with it fame and the 
honors of two continents. The Atlantic cable 
is a monument to his memory that shall en- 
dure while time shall last, but as the promoter 
of the elevated railroad in New York, at a 
time when its feasibility was problematical, 
success uncertain, and capital was timid, he is 


From ‘“‘ Cyrus W. Field.” Harper & Brothers, 
(Copyright, 1896, by Isabella Field Judson.) 
CYRUS W. FIELD. 
[From the portrait in photogravure.] 


entitled no less to the grateful memory of our 
people. N. Y. Herald. 


The career of Mr. Cyrus W. Field was cer- 
tainly aremarkable one. Born in Stockbridge, 
Mass., in 1819, the eighth child in the family 
of the clergyman of that parish, he had the 
opportunities that good birth and intelligent 
associations can give, but there was very little 
in the way of money. At the age of fourteen 
he came to New York and immediately got a 
position as errand boy in the store of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. 

For about three years young Field remained 
in the employ of Mr. Stewart, and then he 
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went to Lee, Mass., to go into business with 
his brother. Mr. Stewart did not want him to 
go, but the young man thought that the opening 
was better for him, and he declined the prof- 
fered advance in salary and cast in his fortunes 
with his brother. 

Two years later he went into business for 
himself in Westfield, Mass., as a manufacturer 
of paper, and in the same year was invited to 
become a partner in the firm of E. Root & Co., 
in New York. He was not yet of age when 
he entered as partner in this house. By the 
time he was thirty-four he had retired from 
business with sufficient money to live on in 
comfort to the end of his days. 

While enjoying his well-earned rest the sub- 
ject of the Atlantic cable came up. This was 
too much for his energetic spirit and he went 
into it with heart and soul, as all the world 
knows. More than once he made a fortune, 
and more than once he lost it, btit his faith in 
the cable never faltered. It is unnecessary 
to tell here the story of the Atlantic cable. 
It is, however, always interesting and nowhere 
more so than in this volume. 

Scattered throughout the book are a number 
of interesting letters from distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, among them Mr. Gladstone. and Mr. 
Bright, on international politics. M..Y. Sun. 


=‘'The Diary of a Peculiar Girl,’ by 


George Austin Woodward, is announced by 
The Peter Paul Book Company. 


From * Un snow-Shves to tue har « Grounds.” 


From “ On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds,” —Copyright, '896, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


Deadfall for Bear. 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 
Twenty-eight hundred Miles after Musk-oxen and 
Wood-bison. By Caspar Whitney, author of ‘A 
Sporting Pilgrimage.’’ Illustrated. 324 pp. 8vo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.83. 
This is a simple and straightforward narrative 
of a journey which lasted six months into a 
land that had never previously been explored 
by any man in the winter months. The prime 
object of the journey was to shoot musk-oxen 
and wood-bison, the rarest kind of game 
known to hunters, and the most difficult of 
access. So far as securing musk-oxen. is con- 
cerned, Mr. Whitney’s perilous undertaking 
was a success—for he killed several. He was 
less fortunate with wood-bison. He saw a 
herd, but through the stupidity of his Indian 
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companions he was deprived of the privilege 
of bringing one down. The privations and 
sufferings undergone by the explorer seem 
almost beyond 
belief. The 
character and 
manners of the 
Indians of the 
far north are de- 
scribed and dis- 
cussed as they 
probably never 
have been _be- 
fore, Mr. Whit- 
ney having had 
ample opportu- 
nity to make a 
study of them 
during his long 
trip in the In- 
dians’ company. 
The account of 
the trip as it now 
appears gives 
the full history 
of Mr. Whitney’s 
penetration 
beyond the Arc- 
tic Circle, a 
description of 
the return journey, and of additional hunting 
adventures which were not included in the serial 
publication in Harper's Magazine. 
Philadelphia Press. 


fax 
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From “ Briseis.” 


Briseis. 
A Novel. By William Black, author of ‘‘A Princess 
of Thule,’’ etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley, 
406 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Black’s hand has not lost its cunning. 
He can still paint for us 
the valleys and moun- 
tains of Scotland in their 
wonderful robes of color 
and atmosphere as no 
other man can paint 
them, and he can still 
draw for us the portrait 
ofan ideal woman—pure, 

¥y tender and proud, as 

fh} was Sheila herself. 
‘‘ Briseis’’ opens in the 
beautiful Deeside 
country, and it carries 
us eventually far from 
the northern mountains 
and moors to the plains 
and hills of Greece. The 
Greek character, as well 
as Greek scenery, are 
curiously intermingled 


Mr. 


From “ On Snow-Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds.” —Copyright, 1896, by 


Harper & Brothers. 


Medicine-Man’s Necklace. 
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with the character and scenery of Scotland in 
a tale which strikes us as being better than 
any of its author’s recent works. Briseis, a 
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‘* They were in Devonshire Place.”’ 


beautiful Greek girl, is leading a wandering 
life with her uncle, an enthusiastic botanist, 
when we first meet her. This uncle, John 
Elliott by name, is pursuing his researches in 
the Highlands, and believes himself to* have 
discovered the plant known as the Alpine 
catchfly on the banks of the Dee. In the 
meantime, his niece has met her predestined 
fate in Sir Francis Gordon, a young Scotch 
baronet. The young man greatly admires the 
beautiful Greek girl, but before that admira- 
tion deepens into love, Briseis passes out of 
his sight. Her uncle, the botanist, has made 
the painful discovery that his alleged finding 
of the Alpine flower in the scotch Highlands. 
was a complete mistake. It was to have been 
the work that should give him a place among 
the famous men of science of his time, and 
the disappointment of his hopes crushes him. 
He wanders away from pleasant Sanchory, 
and straightway dies. Then comes the time 
of storm and stress for Briseis. She has one 
surviving relative, an aunt, leading a strug- 
gling existence in London; and in her house 
the girl becomes something like a household 
drudge. In the meantime, Sir Francis Gordon 
meets Georgie Lestrange, the charming flirt 
who will be remembered by readers of ‘‘ The 
New Prince Fortunatus.’’ Georgie casts her 
spell over the susceptible Scot, and amid 
delightful descriptions of famous adventures 
in salmon-fishing, we are enabled to follow the 
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baronet through his prosperous wooing. But 
when Miss Georgina has landed her own fish 
and secured Sir Francis as a prospective hus- 
band, she is suddenly summoned to America. 
During her absence Frank Gordon unex- 
pectedly meets Briseis again, and by-and-by 
discovers that it is she, rather than Georgie, 
whom he really loves. It is when Briseis falls 
into some trouble, and becomes the object of 
a scoundrel’s persecution, that Frank Gordon 
lets his secret slip. How the story ends it 
would be unfair to tell. There is more inci- 
dent in the plot than Mr. Black usually gives 
us, and there is more character drawing also ; 


CORRECT POSITION—LEANING WITH THE WHEEL 
From “ Bicycling for Ladies.”’ 


Brentano’s. 
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and inthe drawing of characters of a certain 
type Mr. Black has always been facile princeps, 
It is a book to be read and enjoyed. 

London Speaker, 


The Art of Wheeling. 


Bicycling for Ladies. With Hints as to the Art of 
Wheeling—Advice to Beginners—Dress—Care of 
the Bicycle:-—-Mechanics— Training — Exercise, 
etc. By Maria E. Ward. Illustrated. The Com- 
mon Sense of Bicycling. 200 pp. 12mo. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Maria E. Ward’s ‘‘ Bicycling for Ladies ’’ is 

not only the best book published on this sub- 

ject, but it is the only book. The directions 
cover everything relating to the mastery of the 
wheel and are clear and practical. The author 
is a lover of the wheel and she understands 
how to use one as well as how to tell others 
about it. The book must not be understood 
to be an ordinary ‘‘ guide’’ to the art of 
bicycling. It isa serious and dignified dis- 
cussion of the advantages of wheeling with 
hints as to its value, its proper enjoyment, 
the difficulties of beginning, the dress of the 
rider and the care of the wheel, with remarks 
upon exercise, training, etc. There are many 
illustrations, and they are excellently made 
and will be found helpful to gentlemen as well 
as ladies. It will seem to those who naturally 


mount a wheel and are off without thinking 
of how they did it, that a book on the subject 


of bicycling is a superfluity. But no one, not 
even such a rider, can read this book without 
finding himself deeply interested in the author’s 
sketch of the mechanics of the art. In her 
chapters on exercise, training and breathless- 
ness, there are valuable and helpful sugges- 
tions. 

There are laws of mechanics and of physi- 
ology that directly concern the woman cyclist 
and it has been Miss Ward’s aim to point out 

these laws, showing for instance, the 
possible dangers of exercise, and how 
they may be avoided by the appli- 
cation to bicycle exercises, of simple 
and well known physiological law 
thus enabling the cyclist to resist 
fatigue and over-exertion. 

Hartford Post. 


=The Peter Paul Book Company 
are about to publish a ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, ‘Tonawanda, 
and Vicinity,’’ with maps and illus- 
trations. It will be a descriptive 
Index and Guide to the various Institu- 
tions, Public Buildings, Societies, 
Amusements, Resorts, etc., in and 
about the City of Buffalo. 
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Dartmoor. 

By Maurice H. Hervey, author of ‘‘Dead Man’s 
Court,’’ etc. Illustrated. Twentieth Century 
Series. 247pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 

The author of ‘‘Dead Man’s Court’’ writes a 

story based on the existence of the famous and 

infamous old prison, well described as a verit- 
able hell upon earth, where a person com- 
mitted to it herded with ruffians, whose com- 
panionship was contamination and whose 
every other word was a blasphemy or an ob- 
scenity. There is a combination of balls, 
races, probations, prison life, escapes, poverty, 
with the wolf inside the door, marital relations, 
the vendetta, and final justice. The whole is 
realistic in the extreme, which gives it creep- 
ing sensations of occasional horror. The out- 
come of itallis that the Evil turns to Good, 
and the bitterest of trials are but the prelude 
to enduring happiness. The process of get- 
ting to that desirable result brings the reader 
through a series of exciting scenes in numerous 
chapters, stirring his feelings to their depths 
and leaving him in a different state from that 
he was in when he began the fiction. There 
is a half weird spirit brooding over it all that 
gives the atmosphere of the story a density 
like that of thick cloudy weather. 

Boston Courter. 


Mr. Swinburne’s New Poem. 


The Tale of Balen. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
132 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

Mr. Swinburne has taken an entirely new de- 
parture in this work, and one that will natu- 
rally excite much interest. ‘The domain of the 
Arthurian legends wasa favorite field with Lord 
Tennyson; but this interesting venture into the 
same fascinating, if mythical, region will be 
found not unworthy of comparison with the 
efforts of the late Poet Laureate. Ifthe ‘‘ Idylls 
of the King’’ excel in stateliness of diction and 
for their occasional passages of Miltonic gran- 
deur, ‘‘The Tale of Balen’’ has a fine swing 
in its verse and abounds in musical cadences. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s story of Balen has been 
told by Mr. Swinburne in a somewhat elabo- 
rate rhymed measure, and his success will ap- 
pear all the greater when we consider the fre- 
quent recurrence of the rhyme. The stanzas 
are of nine lines, the first four of which rhyme 
together, as also do the fifth and ninth, and 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth. In lines of a 
similar measure the author thus gracefully 


dedicates his poem to his mother :— 
Love that holds life and death in fee, 
Deep as the clear unsounded sea 
And sweet as life or death can be, 
Lays here my hope, my heart, and me, 
Before you, silent, in a song. 
Since the old wild tale, made new, found grace, 
When half sung through, before your face, 
It needs must live a spring-tide space, 
While April suns grow strong. 
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This setting of one of Malory’s legends is 
marked by much grace, dignity, and fervor. 
The poet has lost none of his skill and cun- 
ning as an ingenious artificer in verse. 

London Times. 


‘‘A Tale of Balen’’ is a great poem. Mr. 
Swinburne, indeed, being such a consummate 
artist, could not, or rather, would not, give us 
a commonplace poem. He labors hard at his 
art and is never guilty of slovenly workman- 
ship. In‘‘A Tale of Balen’’ he takes us back 
to the old Arthurian days and tells us in melo- 
dious verse of the life, exploits and death of 


‘‘Now for it!’ he bawled into the ear of his companion. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. From “‘ Dartmoor.” 


the renowned hero Balen. The music of the 
stanzas sweeps along in stately measure, the 
poet’s love of assonance and mastery of rhythm 
and metre are as unmistakable as ever, and 
there is, in a word, much of that distinctive 
charm as a singer which Mr. Swinburne alone 
among English poets possesses. What we 
miss is a certain brilliancy, a certain apparent 
spontaneousness, a certain natural magic, 
which are among the dominant factors of his 
-earlier works. Self-restraint has come to the 
poet with advancing years, and it may be that 
some will prefer ‘‘ A Tale of Balen’’ to its pre- 
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decessors because the metre is more measured 
and the play of fancy less exuberant than we 
are wont to expect from Mr. Swinburne. 
Chacun @ son goat. ‘‘A Tale of Balen’’ cer- 
tainly contains many lovely verses. Here, for 
example, is a pen picture of Balen’s death, 
entirely in Mr. Swinburne’s style :— 
And there low lying, as hour on hour 
Fled, all his life in all its flower 
Came back as in a sunlit shower 
Of dreams, when sweet souled sleep has power 
On life less sweet and glad to be. 
He drank the draught of life’s first wine 
Again; he saw the moorland shine, 
The rioting rapids of the Tyne, 
The woods, the cliffs, the sea. 

And after he, Balen, and the other doughty 
knight, Balan, had passed away, Merlin told 
the sad news to King Arthur, and the chival- 
rous King thus bemoaned the sad fate of the 
two warriors :— 

‘* Alas!’? King Arthur said, ‘‘ this day 

I have heard the worst that woe might say ; 
For in this world that wanes away 
I know not two such knights as they.”’ 

This is the tale that memory writes 
Of men, whose names like stars shall stand, 
Balen and Balan, sure of hand, 
Two brethren of Northumberland. 

In life and death good knights. 

No one who loves English poetry of the first 
order can afford to leave this book unread. 
While it will add nothing to Mr. Swinburne’s 
reputation, it at least shows that he still retains 
all his skill and vigor, if not all his impetu- 
osity, and knowing this, we may well cherish 
the hope that he will even yet give us one or 
two more such masterpieces of words and 
music ashe alone in England seems able to 
give us. N. Y. Herald. 


Stevenson’s Unfinished Romance. 
Weir of Hermiston. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
266 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
Not since the day when the pen fell from the 
hand of Charles Dickens, leaving the unfin- 
ished page of ‘‘ Edwin Drood’’ to bear wit- 
ness to his untiring energy, has the world had 
a legacy bequeathed to it as sad and noble as 
‘‘Weir of Hermiston.’’ One reads these pre- 
cious pages with a bewildered delight, that 
suddenly becomes a pain not less intense, as 
the thought forces itself upon the mind that 
this is the last draught of a splendid vintage. 
It is here that we get the great writer at 
his greatest and feel most completely the 
grip of that manly intellect. It is here 
besides that he reveals most of his own soul 
to us, and lets us see something of the 
school in which he was made. The whole 
story is steeped in the atmosphere of Scotland. 
We can hear ‘‘ the whaups crying about the 
graves of the martyrs ’’ as we turn the pages ; 
the scent of the heather is in our nostrils, and 
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the keen, damp wind of the North blows 
freshly about us. The town-pent reader, look- 
ing out upon dull street or square, finds him- 
self transported into the wide, breezy moor- 
lands of the North as by a miracle. And 
then he recalls the fact that these pages were 
written in the under-world, in the island home 
in the Pacific, from which Scotland must have 
seemed a thousand times more distant than the 
stars. If anybody wishes to see how fully 
Louis Stevenson had absorbed the spirit of his 
race and of his native land, he must read 
‘* Weir of Hermiston,’’ Written under alien 
skies and amid natural scenes that had not 
even the fantastic resemblance of a caricature 
to the scenery of the cold grey North, it is still 
steeped in the local color of Scotland. When 
Stevenson was dictating this story to Mrs. 
Strong it was not the palm-trees of the Pacific 
that he saw. The curtain fell upon the luxur- 
iant beauties of the tropics, and his eyes 
opened on the land he loved, in the gray 
streets of Edinburgh or among the purple hills 
of Galloway, 


‘* And here afar, 
Intent on my own race and place, I write.” 


These are the words in which he describes his 
work upon ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston ’’ ; and it is 
easy to realize their truth. Not St. John on 
Patmos saw more clearly the visions of the new 
Jerusalem than Stevenson saw the scenes of 
his youth as he told his last and greatest story. 
It is this quality of the book that must first 
strike the critic with an admiring wonder. 
Years of labor and sorrow, as well as thou- 
sands of miles of sea and land, separated 
Stevenson from Scotland. But ‘‘intent on 
his own race and place,’’ he called his old life 
back at will and made it all as real as it had 
ever been. ; 

The two chief characters in ‘‘ Weir of Her- 
miston,’’ or perhaps we ought to say in that 
part of it which has reached us, are among 
the strongest things Stevenson has ever given 
to us. 

The hero, is the son of the Lord Justice 
Clerk, who was popularly known as the 
‘‘hanging judge.’’ This son, Archie Weir, 
was more like his mother than his father. He 
was gentle and refined. His father was rough 
and coarse. Neither man had any sympathy 
with the other. Archie publicly denounced 
his father for sentencing a man to death, and 
his father sent him into the country, rusti- 
cated him as it were, by way of punishment. 

While in the country Archie found his fate 
in a beautiful girl of the country-side, a far- 
away humble connection of his own. He has 
met her in secret and in all honor. But his 
goings and comings have been noted by the 
devoted servant and kinswoman, Kirsteen, and 
she, jealous for the honor of ‘‘ her boy,”’ has 
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warned him of the perils of secret love-making 
by the graves ofthe martyrs on the lonely hill- 
side. So he sees his love once more and warns 
her that for her own sake they must abstain in 
future from these stolen pleasures. The girl 
is bitterly angry. Passion and ambition alike 
drive her to the young laird’s arms, and when 
he commands himself sufficiently to hold aloof 
from her embrace, she upbraids him for his 
want of heart and lack of faith. It is at this 
moment that Mephistopheles enters, in the 
person of a graceless, selfish fellow-student of 
Archie’s, who sees with joy a beautiful girl to 
be hunted down among the empty moors. And 
then the curtain falls—forever. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin tells us what he has 
gathered of Stevenson’s intensions with regard 
to the story. It is sad to read the bald recital 
of the adventures and experiences, the pains 
and dangers, which he had in store for his 
creatures. Told in this fashion the plot loses 
its air of reality,and becomes crudely improb- 
able and theatrical. But the master himself 
might have convinced us of the unbending 
veracity of the later episodes in Archie’s 
life just as completely as he convinces 
us of the truthfulness of the earlier chap- 
ters. As it is, we are left with the frag- 
ment of a great work of art, a torso which, if 
finished, would assuredly have been a master- 
piece. The last stroke of the chisel upon the 
marble shows us the artist at his best. No 
hint of failing powers or of coming night can 
be anywhere discerned. Stevenson, the writer, 
was never more fully alive, never possessed of 
a more exuberant vitality, than on the day on 
which he went hence. London Speaker. 


Mr. Gosse’s Portrait Gallery. 


Critical Kit-Kats) By Edmund Gosse, author of 
‘‘Gossip in a Library,’’ etc. 302 pp. I2mo, $1.10 ; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, not merely by the mod- 

esty of his preface, but by the courtesy which 

characterizes the whole of this book, effectu- 
ally disarms all hostile criticism. His aim in 
this volume is not to pick his authors to pieces, 
and to anatomize their dead fibres, but rather 
to show them as they were when they lived 
and wrote, and make his readers understand 
why they wrote as they did. ‘‘ What the world 
meant to his author. . and how his brain 
worked,’’ to use the words of M. Jules Lemai- 
tre, is the object which Mr. Gosse sets before 
himself in nearly every case. Ina word, he 
writes appreciations rather than criticisms in 
the usually accepted meaning of the term. 

And in this he certainly proposes to himself 

one of the true functions of the critic, which 

is to make the world richer by a fuller intelli- 
gence of what its, great writers have said. It 
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is true another of the duties of the critic—one 
which is too often neglected at the present 
time—is to lay down the canons of art and to 
measure the artist by these standards; but this 
is a province which Mr. Gosse hardly attempts 
to enter here, nor does he profess to do so. To 
cull the fine flower of the author, to paint a 
rapid sketch of him which should bring out 
all his most favorable points, often as seen 
through the rosy medium of personal friend- 
ship, are the objects attained to a large extent 
in this volume. 

Judged as a writer, Mr. Gosse belongs to 
that comfortable class of people who are able 
to gossip in print and to talk without preten- 
sion to the reader as if only separated from 
him by the width of the mahogany. He talks 
asa man of the world to other men of the 
world, it is true about matters which are not 
often talked of among men of the world, still 
in such a manner as to be perfectly intelligible 
and easy to his audience. 

It is unnecessary to go in detail through 
Mr. Gosse’s essays ; there is not one of them 
which is not charmingly and agreeably written, 
and hardly one which does not give real help 
to a comprehension of the subject of the essay. 
Perhaps the only one which was not worth 
writing is that on Count Lyof Tolstoi, in which 
the author seems to have practically nothing 
worth saying. 

To summarize our impression of this book, 
in it Mr. Gosse appears nowhere as a critic 
with any novel or greatly illuminating views 
to offer to those already acquainted with his 
subjects ; but as a popular introducer of great 
writers, and as a help to their comprehension 
by the multitude, he could hardly have done 
better. London Atheneum. 


Towards Sunset. 


“The Winning of the West.” By Theodore Roosevelt, 
author of ‘‘ The Naval War of 1812,’ etc. Vol- 
ume IV. Louisiana and the Northwest, 1791- 
1807. With map. 363pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08. 

The present volume in Mr. Roosevelt’s series 

devoted to the industrial conquest of the West, 

the conquest that was waged and won by the 

‘pioneers of the closing decades of the last 

century, deals with a most interesting and 

certainly with an impressive branch of a great 
and inspiring theme. His chronicles began 
with the year 1769, when was begun the great 
tide of emigration to points beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, and it can never be a theme wanting 
in interest to New York men, that the treaty 
which prepared the way for that tide was nego- 

tiated on their own soil—at Fort Stanwix, a 

locality, no longer a fort, but absorbed in the 

village of Rome. 
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To the labors of these pioneers between the 
years 1769 and 1807 Mr. Roosevelt has devoted 
his four octavo volumes. He came to the 
theme with an enthusiasm born alike of natural 
interest in brave and worthy endeavor by men 
in humble stations and of the interest inspired 
by personal contact with later men of similar 
daring and success in lands also Western, but 
far more Western. His sympathy with those 
early conquerors, his admiration of their 
homely and hardy virtues, his faith in them 
rather than in statesmen and politicians as the 
builders of States, inspire and animate all his 
pages. There is something delightfully stir- 
ring and winning in the book, and as one 
acquires a personal liking for, and even learns 
to regard as heroes, the men who cut away 
the forests and built the rude roads of the 
remote wildernesses, he also learns to see in 
Mr. Roosevelt what are the manly qualities, 
what is the force of mind, what the soundness 
of feeling, and what the integrity of thought 
that have made him so eminent in the political 
and moral movements of our day. 

The present one covers the period which 
opened with the checkered but finally success- 
ful war waged by the United States Govern- 
ment against the Northwestern Indians, and 
closed with the acquisition and exploration of 
the vast region that lay beyond the Mississippi. 
It was during this period that the West rose to 





Thornton’s Camp, Hillsboro River. 


Estes and Lauriat. From “ Hunting and Fishing in Florida.” 
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real power in the Union. The boundaries of 
the old West were at last made certain, and 
the new West, the far West, the country 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific, was 
added to the national domain. The steady 
stream of incoming settlers broadened and 
deepened year by year; Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohio became States, Louisiana, Indiana 
and Mississippi Territories. The population 
in the newly-settled regions increased with a 
rapidity hitherto unexampled ; and this rapid- 
ity, alike in growth of population and in 
territorial expansion, gave the West full weight 
in the national councils. The excellence of 
the narrative as shown in the full and compact 
character of the first three volumes is thor- 
oughly sustained in the one before us. The 
work bears evidence on every page of the 
author’s painstaking care in his researches into 
one of the most difficult as well as important 
periods of American history. N. Y. Times. 


Hunting and Fishing in Florida. 
Including a Key to the Water Birds known to occur 
in the State. By Charles B. Cory, author of ‘‘ The 
Beautiful and Curious Birds of the World,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $3.75; 
by mail, $3.96. 
Florida is so peculiar in its geographical posi- 
tion and climatic conditions that it may be said 
to have a fauna and flora of its 
own. Naturalists have only 
gradually waked up to this 
fact, with the result that dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years 
almost every writer of any 
scientific pretensions who has 
studied the subject has had to 
describe some new species or 
subspecies. A formal sys- 
tematic treatise on the land 
vertebrates, for example, 
would reflect an extraordinary 
assemblage of nearctic and 
neotropical characteristics, 
with a facies on the whole 
different from either. Florida, 
in fine, is almost as much 
Antillean as North American. 
Mr. Cory in this work first 
formally distinguishes the pen- 
insular cougar, rehabilitates 
Rafinesque’s wildcat, and 
adopts the particular subspe- 
cies of various recent spec- 
ialists among the rodents and 
insectivores. The general 
trend of variation among both 
birds and mammals is towards 
darker coloration and smaller 
size, though in the latter 
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respect peripheral parts, such asthe beaks and 
feet of birds, may not be proportionately re- 
duced, but rather the reverse. 

The birds have been subjected to such 
searching scrutiny of late years that perhaps 
no new forms remain to be discovered, excep- 
ing estrays from the insular offing. The latter 
half of the present work is devoted to a syste- 
matic treatise upon the waders and swimmers. 
Mr. Cory is nothing if not orthodox in nomem- 
clature; he lays firm hold of the horns of the 
A. O. U. altar, observes the code punctili- 
ously, and would as soon be out of the world 
as out of the fashion of a ‘‘Key’’ to the 
species he describes. The birds are also very 
fully illustrated by means of process plates. 
These portraits are as a rule elegant and effec- 
tive ; but they vary in these respects according 
to the better or worse taxidermy of the partic- 
ular specimens which were shot with the 
camera. ‘The text in each case is a formal 
diagnosis, which emphasizes differential char- 
acters in thick type, with brief notes on habi- 
tats, habits, and the like. 

Aside from this, and from the mammalian 
chapter, as well as from a similar one on the 
snakes of Florida, the other half of the book 
is of the outing class in the nature of personal 
narrative of hunting and fishing; but it also 
includes a considerable account of the Semi- 
nole Indians. The author is a keen sports- 
man as well as a good naturalist, and some of 
these sketches, such as that on tarpon fishing, 
make very attractive reading. One good point 
is scored in discriminating clearly between the 
crocodile and alligator; and in this respect 
we may recall the fact that it is not many 
years since it was declared that there were no 
crocodiles in Florida, because there could not 
be any—the Alligatoride being an American, 
and the Crocodilide an old-world, type of eny- 
dosaurians. This part of the work is as fully 
illustrated as the ornithological portion, chiefly 
with hunting scenes, pictures of large game 
killed, and portraits of Indians. MN. Y. Post. 


A Great English Sailor. 


Dundonald. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. With a 
portrait. English Men of Action series. 227 pp. 
12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


In the glorious roll of Britain’s naval heroes 
Lord Dundonald occupies a place which, if 
his martial qualities and gifts had been con- 
trolled by a more reasonable and disciplined 
temper, would have been scarcely second to 
that of Nelson himself. In personal bravery, 
in strategic and tactical insight, and in that 
rare gift of genius which, for want of a fitter 
name, is perhaps best described as ‘‘daemonic,’’ 
he was almost Nelson’s equal, and he was cer- 
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tainly not his inferior in ingenuity of inven- 
tion and fertility of resource—indeed, in the 
application of science to warfare he was mani- 
festly ahead of all his contemporaries. But, 
unhappily, partly by his misfortune, though 
not a little by his own fault, many of Dun- 
donald’s most brilliant naval exploits were 
achieved, not in the service of his own coun- 
try, but in that of other Powers, to which, 
during the period of his undeserved eclipse in 
England, he successively lent his sword. 
Hence Dundonald has hitherto occupied a 
place inferior to his merits in the naval history 
of his country. His own autobiography, be- 
ing highly controversial in parts, was not en- 
tirely calculated to do him justice. In it, as 
his present biographer, the Hon. J. W. For- 
tescue, says, ‘‘ The pugnacity was as untame- 
able, the indignation as fierce, and the bitter- 
ness of past enmity, alas, as keen as ever.’’ 
But his life, though it was one of struggle, 
conflict, and, for many years, of unmerited 
obloquy, is well worthy of record among the 
biographies of ‘‘ English Men of Action,’’ and 
to the series bearing this title Mr. Fortescue 
has contributed a very vigorous and vivid lit- 
tle volume. It is to be feared that the chief 
episode in Dundonald’s life which dwells in 
the public memory is his trial and, as has long 
ago been acknowledged, his unjust conviction 
for complicity in the Stock Exchange frauds 
of Berenger and others, including Dundonald’s 
uncle, Mr. Cochrane-Johnstone, in 1814. 
Berenger, pretending to be a foreign officer, 
but in reality an adventurer employed for 
fraudulent purposes by Cochrane-Johnstone 
and others, professed to have brought news to 
London that Bonaparte had been killed by the 
Cossacks and that the Allies were in full march 
on Paris. Having delivered his pretended 
despatches, Berenger lost nerve and took refuge 
in Cochrane’s lodgings, where Cochrane, who 
had not yet succeeded to the title of Dundonald, 
good-naturedly gave him a suit of his own 
clothes. Mr. Fortescue continues the story as 
follows : 

In a very short time the facts of the hoax came out, 
and among them the awkward circumstance that the 
chiefactor therein had gone straight to Lord Cochrane’s 
house when the performance was over, and there ob- 
tained a change of clothes—a great object to a man 
who wished to rid himself of the disguise of a foreign 
officer withoutsuspicion. Finding his name mentioned 
as that of an accessory to the fraud, Cochrane, against 
the advice of his solicitors, published a detailed affi- 
davit of his own doings on the day of the hoax, which 
enabled the authorities to identify the pretended 
Colonel de Bourg with Berenger. Then it came out 
that Mr. Cochrane-Johnstone had made large profits 
on the Stock Exchange out of the hoax; that a Mr. 
Butt, with whom Cochrane had had some dealing, was 
likewise mixed up therein ; and, lastly, that Cochrane 
himself, through this same Mr. Butt, had, since 
November, 1813, been dabbling, not without profit, in 
‘* time-bargains ’’ on the Stock Exchange. The result 
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was that all three, together with some others, were 
placed in the dock and tried before Lord Ellenborough 
on the charge of conspiracy to defraud. 

On the 21st of June, he, together with Butt and 
Cochrane-Johnstone, was sentenced to stand in the 
pillory for an hour, to be imprisoned for a year, and 
to pay a fine of a thousand pounds. 

Cochrane was expelled from the House of 
Commons and his name was struck off the 
Navy List. Many years afterwards his con- 
viction was universally recognized to have 
been unjust, and he was restored to his place 
and rank, being appointed in 1847 Commander- 
in-Chief on the North American and West 
Indian Station. But his naval reputation was 
made in the British service prior to 1814, and 
afterwards in the service successively of Chili 
and Peru, Brazil, and Greece. Of these ser- 
vices, many of them almost unrivalled in the 
annals of naval warfare for tenacity of enter- 
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prise, audacity of conception, and skill in exe- 
cution, Mr. Fortescue tells the story in a man- 
ner at once sympathetic and judicious, not 
ignoring Cochrane’s personal failings, his im- 
petuous and ungovernable temper, his obsti- 
nate Quixotism of disposition, and his fatal 
proneness to insubordination, but doing justice 
at the same time to his indomitable energy, his 
inexhaustible fertility of resource, and his rare 
mastery of the art and science of naval war- 
fare. It isa melancholy story in some res- 
pects, and yet withal a singularly inspiring 
one, and Mr. Fortescue’s little volume is en- 
titled to a cordial welcome as doing tardy but 
adequate justice to the romantic career of one 
of the most brilliant of modern seamen. 
London Times. 
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Ice-Work. 


By T. G. Bonney, D. Sc., LL. D., 
Illustrated. The In- 
295 pp. Indexed. 


Present and Past.. 
F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. 
ternational Scientific series. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Professor Bonney’s excellent and painstaking 

review of the principal facts of glacier geology 

leaves a strong impression upon the reader that 
we have not a sufficiently exact and detailed 

knowledge of what work ice really can do. A 

great deal that has been written about the 

work of ice in rasping, grinding, scouring, 
scooping, and generally riding roughshod over 
the earth is purely suppositional. The re- 
sources of petrology do, indeed, enable us to 
track a boulder to its native glacier, but about 
the mode of transport we know very little for 
certain. Professor Bonney thinks we are 
likely to remain in this semi-ignorance 
‘until the Polar regions have been more 
thoroughly studied with a view to learn- 
ing the effects, habits, and physical pro- 
perties of large masses of ice.’’ 

We should like to add the suggestion 
that in glacial geology the time has come 
for the introduction of laboratory 
methods, which of late years have suc- 
cessfully solved other geological prob- 
lems, such, e. g., as to the mode of for- 
mation of eruptive rocks. Now that we 
have such complete command of artificial 
cold, with freezing machinery and freez- 
ing chambers on a large scale and in 
common use, it would be perfectly feasi- 
ble to produce and to control the action 
of model glaciers and ice-caps, and to 
set them definite work to do, such as 
transporting blocks, digging out lake 
basins, and so forth. London Speaker. 


Professor Bonney advocates no par- 
ticular interpretation of the established 
facts of glacial geology; he endeavors 


From “‘Ice-Work, Present and Past." simply to give greater prominence to 


those on which all inferences must be founded. 
He follows the example of a judge rather than 
of an advocate, summing up the evidence on 
each side of the case and leaving the verdict to 
the jury, the interested public. His own views 
have not been formed hastily or without ex- 
perience. He saw a glacier for the first time 
in 1856; his earlier geological papers dealt 
mainly with ice and its work, and though for 
nearly twenty years he has written mostly on 
petrological subjects, he has never obeyed the 
well-known dictum and wholly cast off the old 
love. In the latter part of this book a method 
is indicated by which the temperature at vari- 
ous places during the glacial epoch may be 
approximated and the different explanations 
of this widespread refrigeration are stated and 
briefly discussed. Philadelphia Press. 
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Gleanings from French History. 


Personal Characteristics from French History. By Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild, M. P. With portraits. 
269 pp. I2mo, $2.93; by mail, $3.09. 


The family of Rothschild has in its time been 
concerned with events—and, we may add, has 
furnished historic sayings—worth recording 
by the chroniclers of the time, but it has so 
far been content rather to make history than 
to write it. Baron Ferdinand Rothschild has, 
however, made a study of the leading person- 
ages of French history, and he has produced 
in ‘‘ Personal Characteristics from French 
History,’’ an extremely entertaining collection 
of their more famous utterances and bon mots, 
or, as he prefers to call them, their ‘‘ replies.’’ 
He takes us from Hugues Capet to the Direc- 
tory with a continuous flow of anecdote ; and, 
though his pages are somewhat more sombre 
when the stream carries him into the dark 
waters of the Revolution, there is not a dull 
paragraph in the entire book. The personal 
qualities of great men as shown in their 
recorded utterances are of great historical im- 
portance, and have,as Baron Ferdinand Roths- 
child says, an increasing fascination for the 
present generation. 

To bring them together in an attractive 
form is a happy conception, and we should 
like to see some equally appreciative stu- 
dent of history do for England what is here 
done for France. French history, however, 
is more prolific of anecdote than English. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the language first attained the 
delicacy and brilliance which make it an 
unrivalled vehicle for epigram, and wit and 
learning centred round the newly - founded 
Academy, conversation began to be assid- 
uously cultivated, and ‘‘ good things’’ to be 
immortalized by the writers of the day ; while 
in the eighteenth century the abundance of 
personal memoirs of Court life in France offers 
an unequalled field for the collector of anec- 
dote. From such a mass of material a selec- 
tion, of course, had to be made. More space 
might perhaps have been allowed to the his- 
tory before Louis XIV. The Baron, for 
instance, recalls the story told by Scott of 
Louis XI, and the astrologer. But there are 
other credible and instructive tales of that 
eccentric Monarch, as readers of ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward’’ know. On the whole, however, 
his selection is a judicious one. He is careful 
to distinguish between the vero and the ben 
trovato. He will not accept, for instance, the 
“Paris is well worth a mass’’ of Henri IV., 
nor the ‘‘ L,’Etat, c’est moi’’ of Louis XIV. 
He even thinks it incredible that Boileau 
could have said to the Grand Monarque, 
‘“‘ There is nothing impossible to your Majesty; 
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your Majesty wished to make some bad verses, 
and you have succeeded.’’ An absence of 
pedantry, however, is one chief merit of the 
book. The Baron is an admirable raconteur, 
and he has done well not to trouble the reader 
with his authorities. As a setting for his 
stories he introduces narrative and comment, 
which relieve what might otherwise be a bald 
historical jest-book. With Siéyes, of whom 
Mirabeau said, ‘‘ The silence of Siéyes is a 
national calamity,’’ the book closes—all too 
soon for the reader, who would willingly 
listen, for instance, to some of Talleyrand’s 
bon mots. But an anecdotist must, above all, 
learn self-restraint, and the discretion apparent 
throughout the volume gives it by no means 
its least claim to the approval of the public. 

London Times. 


From “ Track Athleties in Detail.”—Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Bros. 
Buchholz making the Inter-collegiate Record. 


Track Athletics in Detail. 


Compiled by the editor of ‘‘ Interscholastic Sport in 
Harper’s Round Tabdle.”’ Ulustrated from instan- 
taneous photographs. Harper’s Round Table 
Library. 147 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The aim of ‘‘ Track Athletics in Detail,’’ is to 

give clearly, accurately and concisely the best 

available information concerning the methods 
of training for track and field events practiced 
by college and school athletes. The idea has 
been to furnish to the aspiring athlete the 
knowledge which he could otherwise obtain 
only from a professional trainer, and where 
professional trainers are unavailable this book 
should prove of especial value. The events 
treated arelimited tothose recognized as stand- 
ards by the Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
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Associations. Each one is treated as briefly 
as is consistent with the thoroughness, and 
each article is illustrated with instantaneous 
photographs taken of the best exponent in 
each particular event. The illustrations are 
arranged in series, showing the attitude of the 
athlete at every important point in the per- 
formance of his specialty. Philadelphia Press. 


Mr. Fiske on Jewish Scriptures. 


The Jewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of Their Origin and History. 
By Amos Kidder Fiske., author of ‘‘ Midnight 
Talks at the Club,’”’ etc. 390 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 
Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske is happy in the fresh- 
ness of his invitation to readings of and about 
‘* The Jewish Scriptures.’’ For thousands of 
years these books have been the anchor of 
theologians, the arena of controversialists, the 
ovum of law, the pharmacy of the healer, the 
barricade of the Church. All differences of 
interpretation are schisms ; all questionings of 
their source, heresies. By whatever human 
means these books may be translated, into 
whatever language they may be printed, the 
instant ‘‘The Bible’’ is stamped upon their 
cover they become an object of real or super- 
stitious reverence. 

Neither as interpreter nor controversialist 
does Mr. Fiske write upon the subject of his 
book, but as.scholar and historian using and 
weighing the up-to-date evidence bearing upon 
the origin, story, compilations and translations 
of its matter. He lays noclaim to special erudi- 
tion or to original research. With a keen in- 
terest in the subject and a studious searching 
of the Jewish Scriptures themselves, in our 
English version, he has endeavored to absorb 
for his own enlightenment the results of the 
studies of the great scholars of Europe upon 
the subject during the last thirty years, and 
has tried to condense within the compass of 
one moderate volume the fruits of that en- 
deavor. With so large a subject and with 
such a vast and varied mass of material, in 
order to attain this result it has been necessary 
to sacrifice detail, to forego discussion, to re- 
frain from citations and references, and to be 
content to accept conclusions as established 
and to compress their statement as much as 
practicable, without loss of that clearness and 
color that are essential to interest. 

Mr. Fiske considers all truth sacred and 
nothing worthy of credence that will not bear 
scrutiny. He casts no slurs upon the Christian 
religion or on the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment; he simply takes up, one after another, 
the accounts attributed to Moses and the 
Prophets, shows what, in the sight of modern 
scholarship, they are worth as historical docu- 
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ments, and so far as it is possible, traces to 
their sources the elements out of which the 
Hebrew race constructed the marvelous, 
though highly imperfect system that they be- 
queathed to the world. His is unquestionably 
a serious subject, yet there is an occasional 
flash of a rather grim humor in Mr. Fiske’s 
simple and beautifully clear narrative that will 
be the source of not a little quiet amusement 
to the unprejudiced or sympathetic reader, and 
make the perusal of his book a pleasure in- 
stead of a laborious digestion of the dull and 
heavy work which another writer might have 
made out of the same synopsis of critical in- 
vestigation and deduction. Philadelphia Press. 


In India. 


Translated from the French of Andre Chevrillon. By 
William Marchant. With a frontispiece. 265 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The Kutab Minar is a fitting frontispiece to 
a book on India. Kutab commemorates the 
Moslem conqueror who reared it in 1193; 
Minar (the minaret) is the distinctive badge 
of the most energetic race among Indian 
populations. Confessedly the grandest work 
in the world of its class, it seemed to the 
present writer, as he climbed it after circling 
the globe, the most impressive pillar of any 
class. 

M. Chevrillon, bound in buckram, brings 
to mind Falstaff’s rogues who were so hab- 
ited. He flits along as evanescent as those 
minions of the moon. His whole pilgrimage 
from Kandy to Kinchinjanga, as well as 
through the Mogul cities and many others, 
was compressed into less than fifty days. Nor 
did he dare go alone, but was personally 
conducted by what he callsa ‘‘boy,’’ more 
commonly styled a ‘‘bearer’’ by Anglo- 
Indians. From the start he was imposed upon 
by this functionary, who shrewdly bargained 
that, on the score of conscientious scruples, 
he should never wait on the master at table 
nor carry a satchel for him. Such was the 
guide, philosopher, and friend who kept him 
in leading-strings, once well-nigh delivering 
him up to Nautch Delilahs. His book, how- 
ever, hasacharm. It is never dull, and it 
shows India from a French point of view. 
Yet but few of his nation have such a savor 
of Anglomania. Landing at Pondicherry, the 
last vestige of French domination, he sheds 
no tears over the French downfall, feeling that 
the English have done a better service. 

M. Chevrillon’s first chapter betrays a 
traveller embarked on his first voyage. Every- 
thing on the steamer and the sea fills him with 
amazement. His emotions burst out in such 
hyperboles that readers laugh at him as very 
green and equally sentimental. His gushing 
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pages on Red Sea heat are pointless compared 
with five words of the captain of whom the 
reviewer had asked why that sea was named 
Red. His answer was because it was red-hot. 
Half-a-dozen cities often taken in by Cook’s 
tourists were beyond the range of M. Che- 
vrillon. His sole excursion outside the beaten 
path of those personally conducted adven- 
turers was to Ellora. Regarding the caves 
there we have a chapter. In this there is 
little description ot what the stranger saw, but 
much reading of his own notions into Hindu 
carvings. A large section of the book is of a 
similar make-up, either from need of pad- 
ding or from the writer’s subjective cast of 
mind—his nature, like the dyer’s hand, sub- 
dued to the Oriental element it worked in. At 
Bearnes, for example, five pages suffice for 
setting forth the bathing during a morning on 
the Ganges—a scene which, but for associa- 
tions, stone stairs and the lack of bath-houses, 
would strongly remind one of New Jersey 
beaches. But his brief relation is text for a 
sermon more than ten times as long of theo- 
sophical mysticism. The style is lively and 
fresh, but unless readers believe the speculator 
inspired, they must at length skip or fall asleep. 
M. Chevrillon often makes us doubt whether 
his own speculations are in dead earnest or are 
ironical jokes. What he dignifies as heavenly 
meditation we call earthly laziness raised to its 


highest power. 

Notwithstanding shortcomings—sometimes 
by reason of them—we lay down M. Chevril- 
lon’s rhapsody more reluctantly than many a 


better book. N. Y. Post. 


NOTES. 


=The widow of the Southern poet, Sidney 
Lanier, is giving readings from her husband’s 
works, and is meeting with success. 

Current Literature. 

=Can any reader supply the following num- 
bers of Book NEws: March and June, 1883, 
and January, 1891? ‘Twenty-five cents will 
be paid for each number. 

=Way and Williams, Chicago, have in 
preparation an American edition of ‘‘ The 
Sonnet in England, and other Essays,’’ by the 
late James Ashcroft Noble. 


=It is reported that Hall Caine, S. R. Crock- 
ett and Ian Maclaren are separately credited 
with the intention of writing a life of Christ. 
It is to be hoped that the report is untrue. 
None of them, with the possible exception of 
Maclaren, would be likely to deal with so 
great a subject as it deserved. Their time 
would be far better spent in writing the high 
Class fiction which we know all three are ca- 
pable of, rather than undertaking a theme so 
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magnificent and a task so great that one man’s 
lifetime might well be spent in its successful 
accomplishment. Philadelphia Ledger. 


=‘‘Simms,’’ by Wm. Cullen Bryant, has been 
published by Putnam’s Sons, in the ‘‘ Little 
Journeys to the Homes of American Au- 
thors’’ series. The sketch was done ‘‘ by 
request.’’ It is manly in sentiment, grammatic- 
ally expressed, contains no dangerous logic, 
and can safely be recommended for the young 
person. 


=‘‘A Study of the Sky ”’ is the title of a 
popular astronomy written by Professor Her- 
bert A. Howe, Director of Chamberlin Obser- 
vatory, University of Denver, which Flood 
and Vincent announce for early publication. 
The volume will present in popular form, with 
the aid of 150 practical illustrations, an out- 
line of the science of astronomy, introducing 
concrete material in such abundance as to avoid 
giving the work a technical and abstract 
form. 


=When Mr. Rudyard Kipling was assistant 
editor of the Pzoneer, a leading paper in India, 
he spent a vacation in Rajputana and wrote a 
most vivid account of some of the old Rajput 
cities, under the title of ‘‘ Letters of Marque,’’ 
for the paper. They were republished in 
pamphlet form, but withdrawn owing to some 
difference with regard to the copyrights. This 
has now, we learn, been amicably settled, and 
the letters, it is probable, will be brought out 
in London. London Athenaeum. 


=A Russian writer, N. A. Rubakin, has 
published a book entitled ‘‘Reading Russia,’’ 
which contains some interesting statistics. It 
appears that only seventeen out of every one 
hundred Russians know how to read. For 
the 125,000,000 of Russians there are but nine 
hundred newspapers, and their circulation is 
small. Most of the books read are transla- 
tions of foreign authors, chiefly French. St. 
Petersburg, the capital, has only twenty-eight 
bookstores. Of the many places mentioned 
as bookstores in the provinces, the majority 
are stationery stores in which a few school- 
books are sold. Current Literature. 


=The first number of Zhe Roycroft Quar- 
terly, issued by The Roycroft Printing Shop, 
East Aurora, N. Y., is at hand. It is a 
‘* Stephen Crane Number,’’ and the title page 
very properly shows some fierce black riders 
mounted on hobby horses in pursuit of a 
man who is chasing the horizon. The text in- 
cludes a sketch of Mr. Crane’s life, and 
opinions as to his work from a fine list of 
Eminent Wits and Wise Men, including W. 
D. Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. 
Stedman, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Miss 
Suiney and various lesser luminaries in the 
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galaxy of letters. Then as a taste of Mr. 


Crane’s quality there are seven choice symbo- 
listic poems and a prose sketch, all in the 
highest style of the Crane art. 


=The new number of the ///ustrated Amer- 
ican gives three pages of St. Louis tornado 
pictures, the most striking of which is Victor 
Perard’s frontispiece drawing showing the 
scene on the Mississippi River. An article 
upon ‘‘ Americans at the Paris Salons of 
1896,’ by A. C. Grylls, M. A., embraces 
reproductions of eight successful pictures 
by American artists. Julian Jerrold writes 
thoughtfully upon ‘‘Our American Mili- 
tia,’ and his paper is illustrated with some 
spirited photographs taken at a recent New 
York State Militia Encampment. ‘‘ Francis 
Wilson and DeWolf Hopper as Comic Opera 
Stars’ are compared in an article by Henry 
Tyrrell. There is a good short story, entitled 
‘* A Social Paradox,’’ by Nina Picton, and a 
charming ‘‘ Song of the Wheel,’’ by Ednah 
Proctor Clarke. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Cc. E. J.— 
Bertha M. Clay is Charlotte M. Braeme’s nom de 
plume. 


D. M.— 

M. P. G. gives C. G. McCulloch as the author of 
the poem beginning, ‘‘ You’s as stiff and cold as a 
stone, little cat.’’ 


M. L.— 

In answer to M. L. in May Book NeEws, James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poem ‘‘He’s just away’’ may be 
found in his book of poems, ‘‘ Afterwhiles.’’ This is 
— to his brother, Humboldt Riley, long since 

ead. 


B.— 

1. Andrew Lang’s Reminiscences of Robert Louis 
Stevenson appeared in the North American Review, 
February, 1895. 

2. If Mrs. Humphry Ward and Arnold called 
Obermann ‘‘Senancour’’ it is probably because 
‘*Obermann’’ was written by Senancour, who was a 
French moral essayist and disciple of Rousseau. 

3- Way’s translation of Aeschylus has not yet been 
published. 


4. While James Hutchison Stirling is the foremost 
disciple of Hegel in England, R. B. Haldane in an article 
entitled ‘‘ Hegel’’ in ‘‘ Contemporary Review”’ says: 
Oxford has been the cradle of the Hegelian move- 
ment, the greatest and farthest reaching since the 
days of the philosopher himself, for it is hardly 
necessary to remind you how profound is still the 
influence of Thomas Hill Green, alike in our philo- 
sophy and our theology. Nor is the Oxford move- 
menta thing of the past. Only a few months ago 
there appeared from the pen of a distinguished 
Oxford thinker, Mr. Bradley, a remarkable piece of 
metaphysical criticism, a book worthy to be ranked 
with the very best of its kind in the last quarter 
century, in which the author develops in a new form 
the leading conception of Hegel. 


Cc. M.— 
_ The twentieth century will begin not, as supposed, 
in January, 1900, but in January, Igor. : 
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A.J. L.— 

Can any one give name of author of poem ‘‘ Pass- 
ing Away,”’ first line running ‘‘ Was it the chime of 
a tiny bell ’’? 


R. R.—Can any one supply a copy of a poem b 
W. E. H. Lecky, beginning ‘‘ Upon the tall cliff’s 
cloud-wrapt verge ’’ ? 


M. L.—Who is the author of the poem from which 
the following is taken: 
‘* Hope, the brightest of the passionate Choir, 
That through the wide world range, 
And touch with passing fingers, that most strange 
And curious instrument, the human heart.’’ 


OBITUARY. 


Miss Freip died at Honolulu May rgth, of pneumo- 
nia. 

Kate Field, litterateur, lecturer, actress, dramatic 
critic, author, newspaper woman in all that the title 
implies—in a word, one of the most versatile of her 
sex in this country—was fifty-six years old, and was 
born at St. Louis, Mo. 

Her conspicuous traits, both literary and artistic, 
strongly dispute the dictum that such genius is not 
hereditary, as she came of a family of actors and pub- 
licists, and her mother was an actress of note and 
reputation, the daughter of an American gentle- 
woman, one of the old Lapsley family of Philadelphia. 

The early tendency of Kate Field was to the stage. 

Educated at several seminaries in America, Miss 
Field went to Italy to study music and learn languages, 
and in time began to dabble in correspondence, which 
was published in the New Orleans Picayune. Her 
aspirations at this time were to become a prima- 
donna. Her chaperon in Italy was an Englishwoman. 

Her cherished plan to become a cantatrice was 
abandoned after she fell from a horse and received 
injuries which marred her voice. This led her into 
the field of literature, well enough equipped, and 
among her initial feats was European correspondence 
for the Boston Courier and 7ranscripi, the New 
Orleans Picayuue and the Springfield Republican, as 
‘‘Straws, Jr,’’ her reminiscences of Landor and 
criticisms of Ristori, which brought about a friend- 
ship with the great tragedienne. Her early writings 
were also published in the New York 7rzbune, the 
Philadelphia Press and the Chicago 7ribune. Charles 
Dickens’s visit to this country resulted in the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Pen Photographs from Charles Dickens’s 
Readings.”’ 

For several years the accident which deprived Miss 
Field of her voice, so far as vocalism was concerned, 
made her more or less an invalid, but she appeared on 
the lecture platform, and her trip to the Adirondacks, 
after she and friends had purchased John Brown’s 
farm to save his body from ignominy, furnished her 
with a theme for a lecture that was interesting and 
successful. 

Her lectures won the hearty commendation of 
Charles Dickens, Mrs. Charles Kean and George H. 
Lewes. In Spain she made the acquaintance of 
Emilio Castelar, and her visit to him resulted in the 
publication of ‘‘Ten Days in Spain.’’ d 

On the urging of many friends, Miss Field, in 1874, 
appeared on the stage of Booth’s Theatre, in this city, 
as ‘‘Peg Woffington,”’ achieving a succes d’estrine. 
She afterward starred with John T. Raymond, again 
took up vocalism, when her singing voice returned, 
with Garcia and William Shakespeare, and, after 
singing before Queen Victoria, was complimented by 
her age 

In this phase of her career Miss Field brought out 
‘‘Extremes Meet,” a one-act comedy; wrote for 
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magazines and 6 sketching Schlieman and 
contributing to the 7imes an article of merit on 
“The Telephone.’’ She also got up a benefit for the 
Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford, opened the Me- 
morial Theatre and sang in a concert there with Sir 
Julius Benedict, Santley and Antoinette Stirling. 

On her return to America she brought out her suc- 
cessful musical monologue, ‘‘ Eyes and Ears.’’ Four- 
teen ‘years ago Miss Field became the head of the 
Co-operative Dress Association in this city, which, in 
1883, went under with nearly $130,000 of liabilities 
and nominal assets of $239,000. 

In later years Miss Field took the lecture platform 
against Mormonism, and devoted herself to the editing 
of the Washington. Her home for years had been 
the National capital. NN. ¥. Temes. 





JuLEs Srmon, the distinguished French statesman, 
formerly Premier, died in Paris, June 8th. 

He was born in 1814, and in 1847 founded, in con- 
junction with his university colleague, Amadee 
Jacques, a political philosophical review, entitled La 
Liberte de Penser. In 1849 he was elected a member 
of the Council of State. 

After the coup d’etat M. Simon was compelled to 
suspend a course of lectures on philosophy which he 
was delivering at the Sorbonne, because he refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Empire. Later he 
became chief of the Republican party in the Corps 
Legislatif, and proved an able political economist and 
an earnest advocate of free trade. 

On the formation of the Government of National 
Defence M. Simon took the post of Minister of Public 
Instruction, Public Worship and Fine Arts. After the 
armistice he was sent to Bordeaux to see that the 
decrees relating to the elections were carried out en- 
tirely, and not with the modifications introduced by 
M. Gambetta. 

He held the portfolio of Public Instruction in the 
Thiers Cabinet of 1871, and in December, 1875, he 
was elected Senator for life. 

M. Simon became Premier and Minister of the In- 
terior in December, 1876, resigning in May, 1877. He 
was elected a member of the French Academy in 
1875, and in 1880 that body elected him a member of 
the new Supreme Educational Council. In 1882 he 
was elected Permanent Secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. 

At the Berlin Labor Conference of 1890 M. Simon 
was one of the French representatives, and Emperor 
William, as a souvenir, presented him with the 
musical works of Frederick the Great. 

The deceased statesman was the author of many 
economical and philosophical works, including “The 
Natural Religion,’’ ‘‘The Liberty of Conscience,’’ 
‘‘Liberty,’’ ‘‘The Workwoman,’’ ‘‘The School,”’ 
““Work,’’ ‘‘The Death Penalty,’’ ‘‘The Free Ex- 
change ’”’ and ‘‘ God, Fatherland, Liberty.”’ 


The death is announced in London of RICHARD 
Sims, who was born at Oxford in 1816. He was edu- 
cated at New College, in that University, and, at the 
recommendation of the late Rev. D. Bliss, of Oxford, 
entered the public service in 1841 as an attendant in 
the Manuscript Department at the British Museum. 
In 1859 he became a transcriber, and subsequently a 
Junior Assistant. On the accession of Mr. Bond to 
the Keepership of Manuscripts, in 1868, he was further 
promoted to the class of Senior Assistants in the same 
department. He published an ‘“‘ Index to the Heralds’ 
Visitations,’’ ‘‘A Handbook to the Library of the 
British Museum,’’ ‘‘A Manual for the Genealogist, 
Topographer, Antiquary and Legal Professor’’ and 
‘‘A Handbook to Autographs.’”’ Mr. Sims had been 
for some time engaged in preparing for the press 
‘‘A Classical Catalogue of Manuscripts Relating to 
British Heraldry and Topography.”’ 

Philadelphia Telegraph 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, 
and current prices. 


Reference. Outdoor Studies. 

Metaphysical. Sports and Amusements. 

Religion. Fine Arts. 

History. Music. 

Biography and Reminiscences. Useful Arts. 

Travel and Description. Educational. 

Guide Books. Essays. 

Political and Social Economy. Literature. 

Science. Shakespeare. 

Electricity. Fairy Tales and Folk-Lore. 

Architecture. Poetry. 

Hygiene. Fiction. 

Medicine. French Books. 

Natural History. Periodicals. 
REFERENCE. 


Dictionary of Quotations (English). By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac, M. P. With 
authors and subjects Indexes. 510 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

Col. Dalbiac has issued a ‘‘ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions,’’ arranged alphabetically and accompanied by 
an elaborate index of subjects and also one of 
authors. He has evidently taken pains, but no classi- 
fication of quotations can be wholly satisfactory. It 
may be doubted whether a strict alphabetical arrange- 
ment is the best possible, and, in fact, Col. Dalbiac 
has been obliged to deviate from it occasionally. 
For instance, he puts the well-known quotation from 
Dryden under ‘‘ Ambition ”’ :— 

(But wild) Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

There are mistakes in certain of the quotations ; 
for example, 

God made the country, man made the town, 

is so unmetrical that his ear should have told 

Col. Dalbiac he was misquoting. Occasionally a 

quotation is begun before the part usually quoted is 

reached :— 

Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 

Read rascal in the motions of his back, 

And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee. 
Rochester’s epigram beginning ‘‘Here lies our 
sovereign lord the king’’ is printed, but the almost 
equally well-known ‘‘A merry monarch, scandalous 
and poor,’’ seems to be left out. Such an extract as 
that from Massinger— 

Haste to the beginning of a feast, 

There I am with them ; but to the end of a fray, 
should have been illustrated by a reference to the 
‘* Gorgias,’’ especially as Gifford has no note on the 
point. Sometimes the most common quotation is 
missed; thus, among the various quotations about 
care, ‘‘ Care will kill the cat’’ is omitted. Generally 
speaking, the book reflects credit on its compiler, 
but it consists too much of saws and maxims and too 
little of ordinary quotations. London Atheneum. 


The Naval Pocket-Book. By W. Laird Clowes. With 
plans. 849 pp, and an addenda. 18mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.86. 

A condensed account of every vessel in every navy 
and tables in regard to guns and rifles in all navies, 

with other useful data. . 


The Verbalist. A Manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the Right and Wrong use of Words, 
and to some other matters of interest to those 
who would speak and write with propriety. By 
Alfred Ayres. New and Revised Edition much 
enlarged. 337 pp. Indexed. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

A most useful book ; first publishedin 1881,and now 
expanded to about twice its original size. The use 
and meaning of words are discussed with many 
citations. 












































552 BOOK 


METAPHYSICAL. 


Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stout. In two volumes. 
Library of Philosophy. Edited by J. H. Muir- 
head, M.A. Intwovolumes. 289, 314 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $4.95; by mail, $5.26. 

These two volumes by Mr. G. F. Stout, who is 
favorably known among the group of English workers 
in the field of psychology, are open to only two 
serious criticisms. At the outset of his inquiry he 
makes a remarkable statement—‘‘ The time is rapidly 
approaching when no one will think of writing a book 
on psychology in general any more than of writing a 
book on mathematics in general.’’ There are so many 
modes and fields of investigation, the evidence ac- 
cumulated is so large and multifarious, that no one 
writer can compass the entire theme. There is the 
old classical method of investigation pursued by 
Hobbes, Hume, Mill, and Bain. There is the method 
of experiment by which Fechner, Wundt, and many 
others, their disciples or fellow-workers, have enriched 
the science, and there is also the comparative method 
which Steinthal, Lazarus, Mr. Lloyd Morgan with his 
experimental ducklings, and Professor Sully with his 
infant specimens have illustrated. Mr. Stout follows 
the traditional method. ‘‘Its aim is to bring syste- 
matic order into the crowd of facts concerning our 
mental life revealed by analysis of ordinary expe- 
rience ’’—a field sufficiently wide to satisfy an ambi- 
tious investigator, and one entirely distinct, as Mr. 
Stout points out, from the attempt to trace the evolu- 
tion of mind from its lowest stages. An obvious 
criticism on Mr. Stout’s book is that a one-sided 
method of investigation must lead to imperfect 
results; the investigator of even the smaller part of 
psychology cannot safely ignore the use of new 
methods any more than a modern explorer can afford 
to neglect to make use of the latest instruments 
which science supplies. The actual discoveries made 
by Fechner, Weber, Wundt, and his disciples may be 
few; but they have given the world new views, new 
theories; they have put a new face upon old ques- 
tions; and Mr. Stout’s book would have been more 
readable and valuable than it is if the author had 
more often stated the facts, with which he is doubt- 
less familiar, brought to light by modern investigators. 
Of course, Mr. Stout occasionally deviates from the 
line which he marks out for himself. His two volumes 
nevertheless leave an impression of the wealth of 
materials accumulated by the younger psychologists, 
and are striking evidence that their science has in 
recent years made an advance which, it is but fair to 
say, these volumes have helped. Mr. Stout hints that 
he will hereafter discuss ‘‘ Time and Space’’ and the 
development of consciousness and will. Such discus- 
sion by a cautious, well-informed writer will be valu- 
able. It will be still more so if Mr. Stout pulls him- 
self together and does not loiter, as in these volumes 
he sometimes does, over a simple thought which one 
apt sentence could explain, and two, less apt, may 
confuse. London Times. 
Inductive Logic. By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 

345 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Intended ‘‘to present the essential features of 
inductive logic, in the hope that this work may prove 
a fitting supplement to the elementary courses in 
formal or ieinctine logic.’? The ‘‘ salient character- 
istics of the modern logic’’ are indicated and in the 
illustrations stress is laid on the methods employed in 
scientific research and discovery. 

The School of Plato. Its Origin, Development, and 
Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bus- 
sell, B. D., B. Mus. 346 pp. 8vo, $2.48; by 
mail, $2.64. 

A careful study of the Platonic philosophy and its 
growth and development in the Alexandrian and 
Roman period. The work represents much study but 
no wide view. 


NEWS. 


RELIGION. 


A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church, By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In 
two volumes. Volume I, Confession and Abso- 
lution; Volume II, Confession and Absolution, 
continued. 523,514 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.40; 
by mail, $5.89. 

Dr. Lee is apparently not a Catholic, but, on the 
other hand, he is not a Controversialist, as Froude 
was. He writes with complete detachment, basing 
his researches ‘‘exclusively on the original sources 
and on Catholic authorities,’’ but seldom or never 
expressing opinions, at all events in the body of the 
work. The number of facts he has brought together 
is amazing, and he quotes a multitude of authorities, 
especially the authorized records of the Councils 
themselves, statutes of synods, papal letters and the 
like. No doubt, as Dr. Lea remarks, many of his 
details are ‘‘arid’’; but he has some reason to hope 
that ‘‘the reader may share in the human interest 
which has vitalized the labor for me in tracing the 
gradual growth and development of asystem that has, 
in a degree unparalleled elsewhere, subjected the 
intellect and conscience of successive generations to 
the domination of fellow mortals.’? London 7imes. 


Divisions in the Society of Friends. By Thomas H. 
Speakman. Third Edition. Enlarged. 127 pp. 
With an appendix. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 

A third edition of Thomas H. Speakman’s ‘‘Divis- 
ions in the Society of Friends,’’ #vith some additional 
pointed matter, testifies to the impression made by 
this striking presentment of the facts of the great 
‘*Separation.’? Mr. Speakman is veritably a ‘‘Fight- 
ing Quaker,’’ and he ‘‘speaks out in meeting’’ to 
some purpose. His book is a severe arraignment of 
Orthodox Friends, not for their doctrine, though 
that is at variance with that of the side of the Meet- 
ing for which Friend Speakman speaks, but upon 
the Property Issue, the claim being that there was no 
equitable division made at the time of the separation, 
and that Orthodox Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting still. retain possession of a million or more 
dollars to which they are only in pom entitled. The 
followers of Elias Hicks were, of course, seceders ; 
but it is Mr. Speakman’s argument that the tradition- 
al principles of Friends did not properly allow of the 
legal stress which worldly people bring to bear in 
such a crisis, and that the spirit of Quakerism de- 
manded, and yet demands, a strict pro rata division. 
This is altogether a very curious and instructive little 
book. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Emanuel; or, Children of the Soil, From the Danish 
of Henrik Pontoppidan. By Mrs. Edgar Lucas. 
Illustrated by Nelly Erricksen. 307 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The scene of this story is laid about twenty years 
ago, when the religious, educational and popular 
movements of progress and emancipation, which 
commenced in 1840 or so, had begun to ebb and pass 
into the despairing Danish reaction of to-day. The 
scene is laid in a peasant village, where schemes for 
evening adult high schools and the like has disorgan- 
ized old manners and standards without introducing 
new definite principles. ; 
For the Work of the Ministry, A Manual of Homi- 

letical and Pastoral Theology. By William Gar- 
den Blaikie, D. D., LL.D. Sixth and Revised 
Edition. With new Appendices and Enlarged 
Bibliography. 304 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; 
by mail, $1.72. ; 

Good News. By Robert Boyd. The Colportage Li- 
brary. 127 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. : 

It will, perhaps, lend interest to the reading of this 
book to know that D. L. Moody got his first definite 
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ideas of Gospel truth from its contents. It contains 

twelve short evangelical discourses. 

Heroes of Faith, A Study of a Chapter from the 
Greek New Testament, for Beginners. By Burris 
A. Jenkins, D. B. With an Introduction by Prof. 
Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 56 pp. 
With an Appendix. 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

Hebrews XI is selected for the subject of this 
study. A list of lessons is outlined. The Greek 
text, with an interlinear translation accompanied by 
minute notes, is succeeded by a personal account of 
each person mentioned, geographical explanations 
and literary parallels. The book closes with the Greek 
alphabet and enough of Greek accidence, so that 
those unacquainted with Greek can use the book with 
advantage. 

How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit. The Me- 
thods and Fundamental Conditions of the Bible 
Study that yields the Largest Results. By R. A. 
Torrey, author of ‘‘How to Bring Men to Christ,”’ 
etc. I2I pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

There could hardly be a better introduction than 
this for practical Bible-workers. It is rich in good 
sense, and follows asound method of work and study. 
It has a broad range, and instead of committing itself 
to one method of study by preference, points out 
what is to be gained from every method, and how 
each is to be conducted. The aim of the book is 
strictly practical, and not intended for critical stu- 
dents any more than the Bible itself was intended for 
them. The Independent. 
Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. By George 

D. Herron. 237 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

We have in ‘‘Social Meanings of Religious Experi- 
ences’’ six lecture-sermons by Dr. George D. Her- 
ron. The sermons were dtlivered first in Chicago 
and afterward at the Shawmut Church in Boston. 
Abraham, Jacob, Elijah, Peter and Paul are taken as 
types. The training through which they went, the 
mistakes they made, the successes they achieved, are 
interpreted to throw light on our modern and more 
complicated conditions. The titles of the six lec- 
tures are: I, ‘‘The Affections as Social Energies ;’’ 
II, ‘Economics and Religion ;’’ III, ‘“The Leadership 
of Social Faith ;’’ IV, ‘‘Repentance Unto Service ;”’ 
V, ‘‘Material World and Social Spirit ;’’ VI, ‘‘The 
Appeal of Redemption to Progress.’’ Full of vital 
energy, of enthusiastic zeal, of prophetic insight, 
these appeals to the Church to awaken from the 
lethargy of apparent success are to the last degree 
stimulating and effective. Even if one may not go 
quite so far as Dr. Herron’s conclusions lead him, the 
thought must be confessed to be sound and Christian 
and the tonic wholesome and educative. 

Philadelphia Press. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Robert L. Ottley, 
M.A. Intwovolumes. Vol. I. Tothe Council 
of Nicwa. Vol. II. To the Present Day. 324, 
366 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.93; by mail, $3.08. 

‘* Primarily intended for theological students. ‘‘ The 
writer’s aim has been to meet the want of a compen- 
dious and plain introduction to the history of the 
Incarnation giving a connected outline of the 
theology and doctrinal history.’’ Part I deals with 
the fact of the Incarnation ; II, with its scriptual pre- 
sentation ; III, with the age of apologetics ; III, from 
the monarchiam controversies to Niczea ; IV, defence 
of the Nicene symbol; V and VI, divisions; VII, 
scholastic period ; VIII, reformation; IX, definition 
of the doctrine. 

The Indwelling Christ. By James M. Campbell, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Unto the Uttermost.’’ 178 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

The subjects this book treatsof is one of importance 
asat once a check and a complement to the tendency 
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to concentrate the thought and life of to-day upon the 
externals of religion and religious work. In this 
aspect the book will prove of great value. The au- 
thor goes deeply into his subject and brings up a 
store of truth that cannot fail to enrich every mind 
and heart that peruses his pages. The style is clear, 
concise and often eloquent. The insight into texts 
brings out new and striking meanings. 
Christian Intelligencer. 
The Invocation of Saints, Treated Theologically and 
Historically. By Henry R. Percival, M.A., D.D., 
author of “ A Digest of Theology,” etc. 265 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
Intended to show first that the Protestant 
{piscopal church in its articles does not condemn 
the invocation of the saints but the Roman doctrine 
on the same ; second, that the usage of the church 
favors invocation aright, and third, that the complete 
union of the churches will only come when the 
Anglican church returns to its ancient practice on 
this subject. 


The Jewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of their Origin and History. 
By Amos Kidder Fiske, author of ‘‘ Midnight 
Talks at the Club,’’ etc. 390 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of Our Lord, 
By William Garden Blaikie, D.D.,LL.D., 347 pp. 
12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.73. 

This volume of hortatory and practical addresses is 
made up from the author’s lectures on ‘‘ Homele- 
tical and Pastoral Theology”’ before the students of the 
New College, Edinburgh. Delivered as these lec- 
tures are at the very close of a four years’ theological 
course they are intended less to impart knowledge 
than to communicate tone and practical impulse. 
The training, ‘events, utterances and addresses to 
special classes of our Lord are employed as a basis 
for sound but somewhat commonplace advice. 


The Spirit-Filled Life. By the Rev. John MacNeil, B. 
A. Introduction by Rev. Andrew Murray. 126 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

This book is an earnest exhortation to Christians to 
seek the higher life of a full baptism of the Spirit. 
Itsets forth in plain terms and clear light the Scriptural 
teaching concerning the fulness of the Spirit as the 
birth-right of every believer, the way to obtain it, the 
effects of its realization, and related topics. 

Methodist Recorder. 

Thirty Studies in the Gospel by John. By Prof. W. W. 
White, Ph.D. 130pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Prof. White has undertaken this analysis from an 
unprejudiced standpoint, and, article by article, argu- 
ment by argument, presents his deductions with the 
serenity and conviction of a lawyer retained on the 
inevitable successful side of an action. Laying down 
a clear plan of procedure, he offers testimony of indi- 
viduals, of John, of ‘‘ mighty works ’’; of the Scrip- 
tures, of Jesus Himself, of the exact truthfulness of 
John’s writings. The studies in belief and unbelief, 
the explanatory charts and the thorough instructions 
to students, though in circumscribed space, are most 
minutely exhaustive and the final results are an unas- 
sailable presentation of the Gospel of John, a success- 
ful termination of one of the most difficult of Biblical 
tasks. Young Men’s Era. 


Through the Eternal Spirit. A Biblical Study on the 
Holy Ghost. By James Elder Cumming, D. D. 

315 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
This is a well-known and much valued work by a 
distinguished clergyman of the Scottish Kirk. Among 
all that has been published on the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit it stands in the foremost rank. The 
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study of biblical passages, though done on a somewhat 
narrow and mechanical method of interpretation, is 
most thorough and useful. The whole book is stimu- 
lating and full of the fire which burns in a very earnest 
and devoted soul. The Independent. 


i With God, By Samuel Bond Randall. In- 
troduction by Henry C. Mabie, D.D. 121 pp. 


I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

The brief, beautiful biography of Enoch, ‘‘ the 
seventh from Adam,’’ furnishes the suggestion and 
thought of this book. In three chapters, entitled, 
‘“‘The Way,’’ ‘‘Fruits by the Way,’’ and ‘‘Guide- 
posts,’? the author works out his idea of the true 
Christian life, calling upon some of the elect souls of 
Christian history to give their testimony by the way, 
and illuminating all with the word of truth. 

Evangelical. 


HISTORY. 
A History of Modern Europe, 1792-1878 By C. A. 
Fyffe, M. A. Popular Edition. With maps. 


1088 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.75 ; by mail, $2.99. 
This work originally a in three volumes, 
between the years 1883 and 1889, and it was at once 
recognized not only as a vigorous but also as a philo- 
sophic survey of the course of events which have 
shaped the fortunes of Europe between the years 1792 
and 1878. Mrs. Fyffe, at the request of the pub- 
lishers, undertook the revision of the work, and it 
may be as well to quote her own concise and modest 
statement of the course pursued in the present in- 
stance; ‘‘A few manuscript corrections and additions 
found in his own copy of the work have been adopted 
in the present edition ; in general, however, my atten- 
tion, in revising each sheet for the press, has been 
devoted to securing an accurate reproduction of the 
text as they appeared in the previous editions in three 
volumes.’’ The book is at once well-balanced and 
well-informed and it is written with an uncommon 
union of historical judgment and literary skill. Maps 
and a copious index enhance the value of this valu- 

able reprint as a work of practical reference. 
London Speaker. 


By Abram English Brown, 


Beneath Old Roof Trees. 
Illustrated. 


author of ‘‘ History of Bedford,’ etc. 
343 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 
Abram English Brown has made a most interesting 
contribution to the history of the events which oc- 
curred in and about Boston and its neighboring towns 
at the opening of the war of the Revolution. Under 
the title of ‘‘ Beneath Old Roof Trees’’ he has given 
some account of the part taken by other towns besides 
Concord and Lexington in the alarm of April 19, 1775. 
When that memorable event is spoken of these two 
towns alone come into remembrance and in this ex- 
ceedingly interesting book Mr. Brown gives the 
reader an idea of the part of the surrounding towns in 
the course of events. He has consulted manuscript 
records in towns and churches and has had many in- 
terviews with venerable men and women whose recol- 
lection of what their parents told them is vivid and 
accurate. Hartford Post. 


Documents Illustrative of English Church History. Com- 
piled from original sources. By Henry Gee, B. 
D., F. S. A., and William John Hardy, F. S. A. 
670 pp. 12mo, $2.34; by mail, $2.51. 

Contains 124 documents ending with the Act of set- 
tlement 1700 and beginning with the British signa- 
tories to the Council of Arles, 314. The editors ex- 
press the hope that they have included a majority of 
those of primary importance since the Norman con- 
quest. For the benefit of constitutional readers, the 
16th and 17th centuries are well represented. Port 


Reformation canons and articles of religion accessible 
elsewhere are not included. 
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Lincoln’s Campaign ; or, The Political Revolution of 1860, 
By Osborn H. Oldroyd, author of ‘‘ A Soldier’s 
Story of the Siege of Vicksburg,’’ etc. Profusely 
illustrated. With fourteen portraits and biogra- 
phies of Presidential possibilities for 1896. 241 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

A mass of material relating to the political cam- 
paign of 1860, which ended in the election of Mr, 
Lincoln to the Presidency. The four conventions 
and their candidates and platforms are fully described. 
Lincoln’s notification of his nomination and letter of 
acceptance, Lincoln demonstrations, various cam- 
paign speeches by various men, campaign songs and 
badges, caricatures, etc., form part of the contents. 

London Times. 


By Baron 
portraits, 


Personal Characteristics from French History. 
Ferdinand Rothschild, M. P. With 
269 pp. I2mo, $2.93; by mail, $3.09. 

See revizw. 

Political Parties in the United States, Their History and 
Influence. By Jacob Harris Patton, M.A., Ph. D., 
author of ‘‘ Four Hundred Years of American 
History,’ etc. 387 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Professor Patton approaches much nearer the ideal 
historian than any writer of similar books. His work 
must be given the highest place among short histories 
of the United States. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Quaint Nantucket. By William Root Bliss, author of 
‘*Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay.’’ 225 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The author’s charming sketches of early Colonial 
life in New England have attracted an appreciative 
body of readers, and the present volume promises to 
add materially to his reputation. The author relates 
the history of Nantucket, which ‘‘ existed 200 years 
before the island was discovered by the summer 
boarder.’’ The materials from which the present 
volume was written were gleaned from town and 
Court records, and letters and account books, sea 
journals and private manuscripts. The author faith- 
fully reproduces the life of a locality which has 
always appealed to the student of American history. 
The customs and manners of old New England retain 
their freshness and romance, even for these /in de 
siecle days of practical endeavor. The interest of the 
reader is fixed throughout the nine chapters of this 
delightful volume. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Mameluke; or, Slave Dynasty of Egypt. 1260-1517 
A.D. By Sir William Muir, K.C. S. I., LL. D., 
D. C. L., author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. 245 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.15; by 
mail, $3.32. 

The history of the Mamlik Sultans of Egypt and 
Syria possesses great capabilities alike of interest and 
dreariness, according to the manner in which it is 
treated. If the external events, the wars, the rival- 
ries, usurpations, assassinations and general brutality 
of these soldier kings alone are to be chronicled, how- 
ever summarily, then we have one of the dullest 
chapters even in Eastern history; but if the whole 
civilization of the Mamlfik empire is included in the 
range of vision; if the life and manners of the peo- 
ple, their extraordinary and almost feverish activity 
in literature and the arts, the topography and associa- 
tions of the capital are our subject—in short, the 
Mamltk world in all its aspects—we shall find it inter- 
esting in no ordinary degree. Of course to draw so 
comprehensive a picture of the Mamltik age demands 
peculiar aptitudes. Sir William Muir has shirked the 
labor, and consequently missed the prize. His book 
is really, and almost avowedly, a decoction of the late 
Heidelberg professor Gustav Weil’s ‘“‘ Geschichte der 
Chalifen,’’ vols. iv. and v. ‘‘At the outset,’’ confes- 
ses Sir William Muir, ‘‘I gladly acknowledge my 
obligations to the late Dr. Weil. For the materials of 
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this history I am mainly indebted to the last two 
volumes of his great work.’’ This is honest and 
right ; but as to the ‘‘gladly,”’ Sir William Muir must 
be aware that had he not acknowledged the source of 
his book, it would have been the sorrowful duty of 
ourselves and others to point it out. Weil was a 
learned, painstaking scholar, deeply read in the 
Arabic histories, incapable of drawing a comprehen- 
sive picture with due perspective of the essential and 
the unimportant—in short, the soberest, driest of 
chroniclers. To abridge his book and merely turn 
what Gibbon called the ‘‘ barbarous idiom’’ of the 
German into the clear and often picturesque lan- 
guage with which readers of Sir W. Muir’s ‘‘ Life of 
Mahomet ’’ are familiar is not to write a history of 
the Mamlfiks. Weil is peculiarly weak in the very 
points in which his Arabic authorities are weak ; and 
Sir W. Muir has apparently taken no pains to supple- 
ment his defects. He does not even seem to have 
made much use of the elaborate notes of Quatremére 
to El-Makrizy’s history, which throw a vivid light 
upon the life and manners of the time. 

London Atheneum. 


- The Old Regime,:Court, Salons and Theatres, By Cathe- 
rine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. In two volumes. 
With Illustrations. Library Edition. 312, 347 
pp- Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


The Trent Affair, Including a Review of English and 
American Relations at the Beginning of the Civil 
War. By Thomas L. Harris, A.M. With an in- 
troduction by James A. Woodburn, Ph. D. 288 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

The author, Mr. Thomas L. Harris, is the first to 
undertake a consecutive and exhaustive discussion of 
the important subjects which the theme involves. 
The case arising out of the seizure of the English 
mail steamer Trent brought about a crisis of capital 
importance in our national history, and the outcome 
of the case, viewed in conjunction with the diplo- 
matic discussion between Mr. Seward and Lord Lyons, 
may be said to have established, as a part of public 
law, the principle underlying the position previously 
taken by the American Government with regard to 
the right of search. Great Britain did not renounce 
this right at Ghent in 1814, nor has she, at any time 
since, specifically surrendered it. The right of search, 
however, for such a purpose as England asserted it 
before the war of 1812, is now obsolete. It is safe to 
say that it will never again be attempted against any 
country flying a neutral flag. It was by American 
diplomacy that the result was brought about. 

N. Y. Sun. 

The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
author of ‘‘The Naval War of 1812,’’ ete. Vol- 
ume IV. Louisiana and Northwest, 1791-1807. 
With map. 363 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.08. 

See review. 


With the Fathers. Studies in the History of the 
United States. By John Bach McMaster, author of 
‘‘A History of the People of the United States.’’ 
With a frontispiece. 334 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Under the title which he has chosen for this volume, 
Prof. McMaster has collected a baker’s dozen essays 
that have slight and frequently no relation to each 
other. From the Monroe doctrince he proceeds to 
the third-term tradition, from the Know-Nothings to 
the framing of the Constitution, from Franklin’s 
career in France to the evacuation of New York by 
the British. Mainly the essays have to do with per- 
lods of which Prof. McMaster has written in his 
“History of the People of the United States,’’ and 
yet here and there he goes far back of those times 
and again comes far forward of them. But they are 
all marked by the qualities which have given to this 
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author’s writings their deserved popularity. Prof. 
McMaster writes of nothing that he does not illumi- 
nate. If we cannot say he always adorns a subject, 
we can say what is better—he makes it understood. 
Never has a writer on American history dealt so effec- 
tively with facts. Never has one been able to make 
simple facts so interesting. We are apt to infer that 
a writer who adheres closely to facts must be the 
slave of facts, but not so with Prof. McMaster. Re- 
morseless as he is in the search for facts, he is ever 
their master. He writes them down with full under- 
standing of their relations to greater things, of which 
they form only parts. N.Y. Times. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven. (Pauline De La 
Ferronnaye.) With extracts from her diaries and 
correspondence. By Maria Catherine Bishop. 
Third Edition. With a portrait. 518 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.56. 

This edition of Mrs. Bishop’s admirable life of Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, brings one of the most interesting 
biographies of recent years well within the means of 
ordinary middle-class people, and, while it is in some 
respects shortened, nothing, we believe, is left out 
that really affeets the value of one of the most 
interesting of all portraits of a noble inner life. We 
believe that nothing of any significance has been 
emitted from the story of Mrs. Craven’s last years, 
from her husband’s death to her own long illness—a 
story which Mrs. Bishop has told with the greatest 
vividness and the most delicate and refined judgment. 
We can hardly conceive a book that would touch its 
readers more profoundly, by its skilful picture of the 
courage as well as of the faith of a true Christian, 
though also a true Roman Catholic, in days when it 
needed courage to face and resist the intellectual 
scorn of an incredulous and yet a highly scientific age. 

London Spectator. 


Charles Gounod. Autobiographical Reminiscences 
with Family Letters and Notes on Music. From 
the French by the Hon. W. Hely Hutchinson. 
With a portrait. 267 pp. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.56. 

The book is one which should naturally appeal 
most of all to the musician, yet it is only justice to 
admit that the ordinary reader, who, like Lincoln or 
Darwin, can only distinguish between two tunes, will 
find in it much of absorbing interest. One is struck 
forcibly by the singular modesty of the man who has 
done so much to delight the world. Gounod could 
not have been insensible to the place which he occu- 
pied in public estimation, but he never insists upon 
this fact, and seems rather surprised than elated at 
the effect of his compositions. He possessed, too, 
an entire absence of jealousy, which made him the 
enthusiastic admirer of the great works of his con- 
temporaries. And this, after all, is sufficiently re- 
markable when we take into consideration the asser- 
tive genius of Wagner and others of the most self- 
satisfied of all professions. Walter Scott himself was 
not more distinguished in generous appreciation than 
was Charles Gounod. We find his letters full of sim- 
ple, unaffected praise of the musical authors of his 
time, and expressive of the gratitude which he owed 
to their hints and example. Like so many men of 
remarkable intellect, Gounod owed his great abilities 
to his mother, Victorie Lemachois. From her earliest 
years she showed an exceptional aptitude for music, 
in her later life, when thrown upon her own resources, 
by the death of her husband, she supported her two 
sons by her labors as a teacher. The letters bring us 
down to the year 1870; they are trivial in their char- 
acter and do not serve to throw any additional light 
upon the professional career of Charles Gounod. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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Cyrus W. Field. His Life and Work. (1819-1892.) 
Edited by Isabella Field Judson. Il!ustrated. 
332 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

See review. 

Dundonald. By The Hon. J. W. Fortescue. With a 
portrait. English Menof Action. 227 pp. 12mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

See review. 

Eliza Pinckney. By Harriott Harry Ravenel. With 
fac-simile reproduction. Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times. 331 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.01. 

The third of the ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times’’ to have her biography told in the 
Scribners series is ‘‘ Eliza Pinckney.’’ Her pre- 
decessors were Margaret Winthrop and Dolly Madison. 
Eliza Pinckney was the wife of Chief Justice Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, and she is most remarkable 
as having been the mother of Thomas Pinckney, who 
was sent by Washington as Minister to England and 
to Spain, and of Colonel C. C. Pinckney, who was 
sent by Jefferson on a mission to the French Directory 
in 1797, and gave utterance to the famous declaration : 
‘* Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.’’ 
Her own life was not personally eventful, and Mrs. 
St. Julian Ravenel, her great-great-granddaughter, 
who has written this story of her life, has wisely made 
her narrative a picture of the social and domestic life 
in South Carolina from 1737 through the Revolu- 
tionary War. She has ‘‘ endeavored to show, as well 
as might be, the way of thought, the occupations, 
manners and customs of the womenof Carolina in the 
last century,’’ and we get a glimpse, too, in her pages 
of the British occupation of ‘Charles Town,’ of 
Marion and of Tarleton, and of General Washington, 
who breakfasted with Mrs. Pinckney at Hampton on 
his Southern tour in 1791 and christened the celebrated 
‘* Washington’s Oak.’? On May 27, only two years 
later, Washington was a pallbearer beside her coffin, 
as it was lowered ina little grave in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, this city. Philadelphia Record. 


Hugh Miller. By W. Keith Leask. Famous Scots 
series. 157 pp. I12mo, 60 cents; mail, 67 cents. 

If the truth must be spoken, Mr. Leask’s monograph 
in the Famous Scots series on ‘‘Hugh Miller’’ is 
open ina marked degree to the charge of dulness. 
This is the more disappointing since it 1s obvious that 
the writer has labored in a conscientious, uninspired 
fashion to do justice to an attractive personality ; but 
all the same, he has not produced a real portrait of 
the scholarly stonemason either in his strength or in 
his weakness. There is no good biography of Hugh 
Miller in existence, and yet there are materials 
enough ready to the hand of any man who knows 
how to handle them, and some of the best of them, 
as all the world knows, are of an intimate autobio- 
graphical kind. ‘‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters,”’ 
to take but one instance, is a rich quarry from which 
hewn, if not polished, stones stand ready to be drawn, 
and in ‘‘ First Impressions of England and its Peo- 
ple’’ there are artless self-revelations of the utmost 
value. Itseems from a statement made to Mr. Leask 
by Hugh Miller’s surviving daughter, that family 
letters and other materials for a projected biography 
were sent, years ago, to Australia, and somehow have 
been lost. Therefore the conjecture hazarded at the 
outset of this book is probably correct—the authorita- 
tive biography will never be written, though we hope 
some worthy artistic portraiture of the man may even 
yet be attempted. Meanwhile, this little book can 
only be accepted as a sorry makeshift, for though facts 
are stated and conclusions are drawn in its pages, the 
style is as dry as the sands of Sahara. The poetry of 
interpretation is to seek in the volume, and the salient 
incidents in life and character are hopelessly encum- 
bered, sometimes by the trivial but more often by 
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the commonplace. Hugh Miller was born in Cromarty 
in 1802, and, after a long battle for bread at the point 
of the pen, died, in 1856, in Edinburgh—baffied, over- 
worked, depressed—by his own hand. One of the 
best passages in this little book isa long letter from 
Sir Archibald Geikie, who wrote as late as last Decem- 
ber cf his long-lost friend. London Speaker. 


Jeanne D’Arc. Her Life and Death. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of ‘‘ Makers of Venice,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
Heroes of the Nations. Edited by Evelyn Ab- 
bott, M.A. 417 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. ; half-morocco, $1.35 ; by mal, 
$1.51. 

Still another book about the Maid of Orleans. ‘This 
time it is ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc: Her Life and Death,”’ by 
Mrs. Oliphant. This particular ‘‘ revival ’’ is one that 
need occasion no surprise, for the saintly heroine of 
France is a figure of undying interest, and it is pre- 
cisely in times of assumed materialism and unfaith 
that men’s minds turn to the great examples of 
spiritual devotion. The wonder is that Mrs. Oliphant, 
who has written about everything and everybody, has 
neglected Jeanne so long. She is not a writer to add 
anything new to our knowledge or understanding of 
the heroine, as Mr. Lowell has lately done in his sin- 
gularly calm and convi :cing biography, or to present 
her in a newly imaginative aspect, as Mr. Clemens has 
done in his original way ; but no one is better fitted 
for just the work required in this series to tell the 
story of the Maid, in its historical perspective, clearly 
and fluently, with sympathetic appreciation and with 
worthy literary style. Mrs. Oliphant’s style, as we 
know, is often prolix ; her recent work has not often 
been so direct and firm as this. She feels her subject 
toostrongly, it carries her along too forcibly to permit 
of mere discursivenss, and if she obtrudes herself at 
all in the narrative it is only in the fervor of admira- 
tion for her heroine and of wrath at the cruelty of her 
martyrdom. So experienced a writer as Mrs. Oli- 
phant, with such a subject, would hardly fail to make 
an attractive book, and she distinctly has not failed. 
If we cannot rank itjamong the great lives of Jeanne, 
it is one particularly well adapted to popular reading 
and it gives a fresh interest to a very interesting and 
altogether useful series. Philadelphia Times. 


Life and Military Services of General U.S. Grant. By 
W. H. Van Orden. Flag series. 236 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A life of Grant from the columns of Street & 

Smith’s New York Weekly. 


Maria Mitchell. Life, Letters, and Journals. Com- 
piled by Phebe Mitchell Kendall. Illustrated. 
293 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail. $1.66. 

See review. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D. D., LL.D. 
L.H.D.,D.C.L. By John Fulton. Illustrated. 
485 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.80. 

This work was begun in collaboration with Mrs. 
Barnard, but her sudden death, which occurred when 
but two chapters were written, left the bulk of the 
work to John Fulton, who explains in the preface 
that he feels some embarrassment in undertaking to 
carry out the wishes of Mrs. Barnard in regard to her 
husband’s memoirs, but has proceeded with the work, 
using such material as his judgment commended. 
The story of this useful life is simply told, and large 
parts of the text consist of quotations from the pub- 
lished works or addresses of Professor Barnard. In 
these, of course, the reader sees the man himself. 
The course of his not uneventful life is interestingly 
told, the high ideals which he placed before him are 
clearly indicated, and the lasting services he rendered 
to the cause of education are sympathetically _re- 
corded. Hartford Post. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley, Poet and Pioneer. A Biographical 
Study. By Henry S. Salt. With a portrait. 

I91 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.70. 
Mr. H. S. Salt’s ‘‘ Percy Bysshe Shelley , Poet and 
Pioneer,” is a book which can be read with enjoy- 
ment, but which bears traces of being written ‘‘ with 
a moral.’? Mr. Salt—who is an American—is one of 
those who would in matters both political and social 
rely on the ‘‘simple kindly instincts of the human 
heart.”’ He is anxious to show that Shelley was the 
inspired prophet who pointed to a complete emanci- 
pation of the individual and to ‘‘a larger and saner 
morality.’’ There is no doubt some truth in this 
view ; but it suggests two criticisms—first, that by a 
mistake common to many ‘‘advanced thinkers’’ he 
forgets how little the actual facts of democratic pro- 
gress agree with such a conception of liberty as 
Shelley’s; and, secondly, that the desire to paint 
Shelley as a pioneer is apt to lead to a confusion be- 
tween idiosyncrasies of temperament and principles 
of reason. “The book contains, however, a good deal 
of sympathetic and vivacious criticism, and an amus- 
ing sketch of the change of opinion with regard to 
Shelley. The writer looks on Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ The 
Real Shelley’? with more favor than most Shelley 
students were at first disposed to do, inasmuch as he 
‘*at least saw, though from a hostile standpoint, the 
importance of Shelley’s opinions.’’ London 7imes. 


Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, M. A., Foreign States- 
men. 235 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
The series of ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen,’’ of which this 
book, by Professor Lodge, of Glasgow, is the first, 
corresponds in scope with that of ‘‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen,’’ already complet ed. It is edited by Pro- 
fessor Bury, of Trinity C College, Dublin, and will com- 
prise ‘‘a selection from those who have exercised a 
commanding influence on the general course of Euro- 
pean affairs ‘and impressed their memory deeply on 
the minds of men.’’ No one certainly more fully 
answers this description than Richelieu. Professor 
Lodge does not exaggerate when he calls him ‘‘ the 
greatest political genius France has ever produced.’’ 
Among politicians of a period before Parliamentary 
government changed the meaning of statesmanship, 
when domestic policy resolved itself into the pre- 
servation of order by means of absolutism and rulers 
found enough to do in adjusting their relations with 
foreign Powers, Richelien stands supreme. The 
record of his life as told in this book throws into high 
relief the greatness of the Cardinal’s personality. 
Professor Lodge reveals throughout his narrative a 
sound historical judgment. In estimating the results 
of the Cardinal’s policy, which open a wide field for 
speculation, he exercises a somewhat strict self- 
restraint. He makes some acute remarks on the mis- 
take French statesmen made in adhering to the anti- 
Austrian tradition when the day for sucha policy had 
passed. But the book would not have suffered by a 
fuller discussion of the Cardinal’s work as the creator 
of French absolutism, of his place in the history of 
religious toleration as the opponent of a Catholic re- 
action, and of his influence on French literature as 
the founder of the Academy. Of Richelieu’s domes- 
tic government, to which a chapter is devoted, the 
defects, especially in finance, are fully recognized. 
The question whether Richelieu’s neglect of the wel- 
fare and rights of the French people, who cordially 
hated him, should deprive him of the name of patriot 
or even of statesman 1s dismissed with the reply that 
constitutionalism was quite impossible, and Professor 
Lodge does not fall into the mistake, which ‘some 
modern writers have made, of judging the statesman 
of two centuries ago from the standpoint of to-day. 
The career of a great political genius is here sketched 
with accuracy and ability, and the book is quite on a 
level with the high standard of the preceding series. 
We only regret the absence of maps and of an index. 
London Times. 
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Six Modern Women. Psychological Sketches. By 
Laura Marholim Hansson. Translated from the 
German by Hermione Ramsden. 213 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Psychological sketches or studies do not, as a usual 
thing, attract the general reader unless they have 
woven about them the incidents that go to make the 
sensational or quasi-sensational nov el. In this in- 
stance, however, Mrs. Hansson has selected for the 
subjects of her sketches six women whose lives and 
works are quite generally known, and in connection 
with whom interest is awakened at the mere mention 
of their names. Probably no more representative list 
could have been selected—surely none more general 
or so well adapted to serve the purpose for which the 
book has been written. The one point which Mrs. 
Hansson has emphasized in these six types of modern 
womanhood is the manifestation of their womanly 
feelings—feelings which asserted themselves despite 
their different surroundings and the theories upon 
which they built up their lives, despite the opinions 
of which they were the teachers, and despite the suc- 
cesses which crowned their efforts and bound them 
more strongly than might have been the case had 
their lives been passed in obscurity. The book is 
strong, healthy, and truly wom: anly. It inspires 
while it destroys ; it urges to a higher individuality 
and inspires toward the most worthy dignity to which 
modern woman can attain. The translation and in- 
troduction are as satisfactory and pleasing as one 
could wish. The charm of the author’s style has in 
no wise been lost. N.Y. Times. 
The Journal of Captain William Pote, Jr, During his 

captivity in the French and Indian War. From 
May, 1745, to August, 1747. Illustrated. With 
a separate map,bound. 223 pp. 8vo, $15.00; by 
mail, $15.21. 

‘* The Journal of Captain William Pote, Jr., during 
His Captivity in the French and Indian War,”’ is an 
interesting example of what is coming into light in 
consequence of the interest now shown in our own 
history. Capt. Pote, in 1745, was master of a 
schooner engaged in work connected with the repair 
and defense of Annapolis Royal. He was captured 
by the French and Indians and sent to Quebec, 
where he spent two years in prison. His journal 
records what he saw and did between May, 1745, and 
August, 1747, and this proves to be a valuable contri- 
bution to knowledge of the war with France. It 
‘‘ supplies many missing links and reconciles contra- 
dictions.”? Otherwise it has special value. The pub- 
lication of it has occurred in interesting circum- 
stances. Bishop John F. Hurst, in 1890, acquired the 
manuscript from a bookseller in Geneva. On arriv- 
ing home experts confirmed his suspicians of its 
value, and the result now is its publication. He has 
been able to do no more than conjecture as to what 
has been its history from the time when Pote 
wrote it down to its appearance in Geneva. It is now 
published, with maps and portraits, and with the 
Morris map of the Colonies, under separate covers. 

N. Y. Rimes. 

The Life of James McCosh. A Record Chiefly Auto- 
biographical. Edited by William Milligan Sloane. 
With portraits. 287 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2. 43- 

Prof. Sloane, in the midst of labors connected with 
the publication of his biography of Napoleon, has 
been able to turn aside long enough to prepare this 
memoir of one whom all Princeton men, along with 
him, may be said truly to revere. The volume, how- 
ever, is not presented as a critical estimate of 
Dr. McCosh’s life and work; the time has not yet 
come for that; but as ‘‘a permanent record of the 
facts and dates,’’ such as Princeton men and the gen- 
eral public have naturally desired. Prof. Sloane sets 
forth in the impressive passage the claims which 
Dr. McCosh has to public interest. ‘‘To have seen a 
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century rise and wane,’’ he says; ‘‘to have spent 
threescore years of active, influential life in its very 
noon ; to have molded in some degree the thought of 
two generations in three lands; to have shared in 
Scotland’s latest struggle for religious liberty; to 
have wrought in the great enterprise of Ireland’s 
intellectual emancipation; to have led a powerful 
educational movement in America, and to have 
regenerated one of her most ancient universities— 
these are the titles of James McCosh to public dis- 
tinction. He wasa philosopher, but no dreamer; a 
scholar, but no recluse ; a preacher, but no idealogue; 
a teacher, but no martinet; he was a thinker, a 
ublic leader, and a practical man of affairs.’ 
The record is properly described as ‘‘ chiefly auto- 
biographical.’’ Dr. McCosh wrote the autobiographi- 
cal portions of it in his last years, by request of 
Princeton men. The style is so free and simple as to 
be almost colloquial. As a piece of writing, the work 
has the charm which simplicity in such matters com- 
monly gives, if joined to the other necessary quali- 
ties. One feels that Dr. McCosh might have greatly 
extended the work, and that its interest would have 
continued with its length. It is obvious that no 
special effort was made to make the work exhaustive 
or finished. Indeed, it comprises such things as the 
writer might have set forth in conversation with a 
friend, a stenographer meanwhile taking down the 
recollections as he proceeded with them. Prof. Sloane 
has arranged the passages with skill and appreciation, 
making the book a satisfactory one. The reader will 
lay it down with a new sense of the strength, the 
brightness, and the humanity of James McCosh. 
IN. Y. Temes. 
The Life of Laurence Sterne. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
author of ‘‘The Lives of the Kembles,’’ etc. 
With a portrait. In two volumes. 216, 220 pp. 
16mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has done well torepublish ina 
revised and extended form his Life of Sterne. Wehave 
always regarded this and his memoir of Dr. Dodd as 
the best of his biographies. Like many other authors 
by profession, Mr. Fitzgerald has, no doubt, often 
had to work against the grain and against time, and 
consequently been unable often to do justice either 
to his subjects or to himself. But this has plainly 
not been the case with these two works. The memoir 
of Dr. Dodd—or, as it is entitled, ‘‘A Famous 
Forgery ’’—is a little masterpiece in its kind; and as 
it has long been out of print, and is now very scarce, 
we hope Mr. Fitzgerald will see his way to giving it 
what he has given his memoirs of Sterne—a new 
lease of life. Mr. Fitzgerald is quite justified in call- 
ing the present work ‘‘a new Life of Sterne,’’ for 
since the appearance of his former volumes much 
fresh material has come to light or been made access- 
ible. In the first place, a long and interesting letter 
addressed by Sterne to his uncle, Mr. Jacques Sterne, 
proves conclusively that the calumny to which 
Walpole, Byron, and Thackeray have given currency, 
and which is embodied in Byron’s epigram, that ‘‘ He 
preferred whining over a dead ass to relieving a living 
mother,’’ has no foundation in fact; but that Sterne, 
on the contrary, treated a most selfish and most un- 
reasonable mother with the greatest forbearance and 
liberality. Next comes a diary kept by Sterne, for 
the edification of ‘‘Eliza,’’ in the spring of 1767, 
giving a deplorable picture of the state—physical, 
moral, and metal—into which he finally sank. In the 
case of most authors the preservation of this diary 
would be, perhaps, the most refined form which mis- 
fortune could take; but it can scarcely be regarded 
as a misfortune to Sterne’s memory, as his other 
correspondence sufficiently shows what he was and of 
what he was capable. But without this diary we 
should never have known the full measure of his 
moral degradation and infamy. It fully justifies, as 
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Mr. Fitzgerald is compelled to admit, the contempt 
with which Thackeray regarded him, and “leaves 
him without a shred of character.’’ Mr. Fitzgerald 
has also made in the course of his narrative many 
interesting and some important additions to his 
former work, both in the way of biographical details 
and anecdotes, and in the form of illustrations and 
commentary. London Saturday Review. 


The Life, Letters and Journals of the Rev. and Hon. Peter 
Parker, M. D. issionary, Physician and Dipioma- 
tist. By the Rev. George B. Stevens, D.D., with 
the co-operation of the Rev. W. Fisher Markwick, 
D.D. 362 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

It was not a foolish self-conceit which led Peter 
Parker to make provision in his will that his biography 
should be published under the direction of Yale Uni- 
versity. The life was so full of interesting incident, 
so glowing with lofty purpose, and so brilliant in suc- 
cessful accomplishment that it had been a shame to 
leave the book unwritten. As the founder of medi- 
cal missionary work in China, as the invaluable 
helper of the first diplomatic agents of the United 
States in the Celestial kingdom, as the holder of high 
official positions and the possessor of the highest 
esteem of both Chinese and Americans, Dr. Parker's 
record is that of a singularly useful and successful 
life. The story has been well woven together, and 
those who read it will find something of the secret 
of the power of the notable man whose life it 
records. 

‘The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington. By J. Fitzgerald 
Molly, author of ‘‘ Court Life Below Stairs,”’ etc. 
With a portrait of Lady Blessington. In two 
volumes. Fourth edition. 207, 229 pp. 12mo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

There was room for a good book on Lady Bless- 
ington and her circle, and on that interesting moment 
in English social and literary history, the period 
between 1830 and 1850, in which she was conspicuous ; 
but it unfortunately cannot be said that such a book 
is to be found in Mr. Fitzgerald Molly’s ‘‘ the Most 
Gorgeous Lady Blessington.’’ The author remarks in 
his preface that ‘‘the fact has not been overlooked 
that some fifty years agoa ‘Memoir of the Literary 
Life of the Countess Blessington’ was written by Dr. 
Madden, who for years had enjoyed her acquain- 
tance.’’ Dr. Madden’s book was a poor performance, 
and is probably forgotten, but those who have read it 
are aware that, for all its mixture of Pharisaism and 
snobbishness, it did really attempt to tell the truth 
about its heroine. Mr. Molly, without offering any 
proof, is content to talk of the social judgments upon 
her conduct as so many outrageous calumnies. This, 
however, might have been forgiven if the author 
had shown a real understanding of the time or any 
power of adequately dealing with the interesting new 
materials placed in his hands. We learn from Mr. 
Molly’s pages just enough to know that many of 
these letters are extremely interesting and charac- 
teristic, and those which he quotes, especially from 
Landor and Disraeli, are conspicuously so. We may 
be grateful to Mr. Molly for his account of the pro- 
ceedings of the smart young American journalist, 
P. N. Willis, and of the way in which they were re- 
sented by a society unused to the interviewer, and 
especially the surreptitious interviewer; while the 
story of the hospitality shown to Prince Louis 
Napoleon when in exile, and of the manner in which 
he returned it, isat least instructive. 

London Times. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Parisian in America. By S. C. de Soissons, author 
of ‘‘ Boston Artists.’’ 259 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

A French eulogy of American manners and women, 
written with much spirit. 
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BOOK 


A Voyage to Viking-Land. By Thomas Sedgwick 
Steele, author of ‘‘Canoe and Camera,’’ etc. 
Eighty-nine illustrations, also map of Norway 
and Spitzbergen. 194 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 

Ina ‘‘ Voyage to Viking-Land,’’ Mr. Thomas Sedg- 
wick Steele agreeably records his observations during 
an excursion from the mouth of the Elbe to the 
North Cape on board the ‘‘ Augusta Victoria.’’ The 
text is gossipy and readable, but the copious photo- 
graphic illustrations give greater interest to the hand- 
some volume. Philadelphia Press. 


In India. Translated from the French of Andre Che- 
vrillon. By William Marchant. With a frontis- 
piece. 265 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail 
$1.22. 

See review. 

Newport. By W. C. Brownell. Illustrated by W. S. 
Vanderbilt Allen. American Summer Resorts. 
85 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

In every respect ‘‘ Newport ’’ is an excellent book. 
While it is not a tourists’ guide of the ordinary 
wearisome though possibly very instructive kind, 
it contains a good deal of information that is not 
to be found in any tourists’ guide, and, better still, 
it has a literary finish that removes it entirely out 
of the category of commonplace guide books. Mr. 
Brownell evidently knows Newport thoroughly, and 
it would be hard to find any one who is better quali- 
fied to write about it than he is. He has given us 
here some delightful sketches which will be a revela- 
tion even to those who fancy they knew Newport 
well. N. Y. Herald. 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. Twenty-eight 
hundred miles after musk-oxen and wood-bison. 
By Casper Whitney, author of ‘‘A Sporting Pil- 
grimage.’’ Illustrated. 324 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.83. 

See review. 

Paris Days and Evenings. By Stuart Henry. With 
twelve illustrations. 316 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.07. 

Mr. Stuart Henry is, we believe, an American 
journalist, who has for several years resided in Paris. 
With the true journalistic instinct, he selects for 
presentation the more picturesque and interesting 
features of the multicoloured life of the French capitol. 
Social and literary conditions, the opera, the theatre, 
and the Latin Quartier, furnish him with material for 
some three hundred chatty pages. He has evidently 
an ardent admiration for Victor Hugo, and he gives 
an interesting picture of Renan as that great man 
appeared at an afternoon lecture at the Collége de 
France. As this sketch refers to a period but six 
months before Renan’s death, the physical and mental 
powers were doubtless failing. The contrast in char- 
acter between Hugo and Renan is very striking. 
Hugo, with all his romance, was one of the shrewdest 
business men in France, Renan had no business 
capacity whatever. Hugo made hard bargains with 
his publisher, and died rich; Renan ‘‘let his pub- 
lisher, Lévy, arrange the terms,’’ remarks Mr. Henry, 
and died a poor man. The sketches of student life 
show that the author has a quick eye for the absurd in 
character, and no little power of conveying his 
impressions to the reader. The book is scrappy in 
style; but it is readable, and readableness covers a 
multitude of shortcomings. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


The North Shore of Massachusetts. By Robert Grant. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. American Sum- 
mer Resorts. 63 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

It was not to be expected that Judge Grant would do 

anything in the guide book way in dealing with a 

subject like this, and in fact what he gives is really a 
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series of impressionistic sketches, in which the scenic 
qualities and social characteristics of the different 
localities between Nahant and the end of Cape Ann 
are set forth with the fine comprehension of one to 
the manor born and the felicitous expressiveness of 
the genuine literary artist. Judge Grant does not 
attempt to deny or even to mitigate the agressively 
Bostonian character of the North Shore; he confesses 
that New Yorkers do not go there and that people 
from other large cities are inclined to pass it by, in 
preference for more remote and less sophisticated re- 
treats. This, the author suggests, is perhaps ‘‘a polite 
way of expressing reluctance to invade the sacred 
precincts of the most critical society in America, for 
fear of not pleasing. If such be the case, this attitude 
of caution acts as a two-edged sword, for if there is 
any plea to be urged against the attractiveness of the 
North Shore it is that the society is so exclusively 
Bostonese.’’ Sometimes, as when he writes of 
Beverly, Judge Grant traces in a tentative way a pro- 
cess of social evolution ; the latest results, as he de- 
picts them, are associated with a community quite 
sufficient unto itself and having distinct interests that 
have become traditional. Boston Beacon. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Cyclers’ and Drivers’ Best Routes In and Around Phila- 
delphia. With Maps and Illustrations. 34 pp. 
8vo, linen, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

Information in compact form, relating to the nu- 
merous good streets aud roads leading from Philadel- 
phia, and the improved highways in the neighbor- 
hood. 

King’s Hand-Book of New York City : An Outline His- 
tory and Description of the American Metropolis. 
With over one thousand illustrations from photo- 
graphs made expressly for this work. Second 
edition, improved and enlarged. Planned and 
edited by Moses King. 1008 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.80. 

London Street Names. Their Origin, Signification and 
Historic Value. With divers notes and observa- 
tions. By FH. Habben, B. A. 264 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

A dictionary of London street names, with a short 
account of each street. A valuable addition to the 
literature of London. 

New England. A Handbook for Travellers. With six 
maps and eleven plans. Fifteenth edition, revised 
and augmented. Sweetser’s Maritime Provinces. 
464 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of London. A series of 
fifty-five sectional maps (on a scale of three 
inches to the mile) of the County of London. 
With twelve special maps and plans. A Directory 
of Public Buildings, etc., and a complete index. 
120 pp, and an appendix. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.71. 

These maps, 55 in number, three inches to the 
mile, are accompanied by twelve special maps and 
plans, of the geology, environs districts and various 
buildings and places, a directory of public buildings, 
clubs, etc., anda street index. The book is a little 
heavy for pocket use. 


The Hotels of Switzerland. A Tourists’ Guide. Illus- 
trated. I50pp. I2mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A polite and methodic essay on the theory and 
practice of hotel-keeping, subjectively and objective- 
ly considered ; is followed by an alphabetical list and 
detailed prices, with view and description of each 
hotel. 

The Maritime Provinces. A Hand-book for Travellers. 
With four Maps and four plans Eleventh Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Sweetser’s Maritime 
Provinces. 336 pp. Indexed, 16mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.19. 
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The White Mountains. A Handbook 
With six maps and six panoramas : 
New Appalachian-Club Map. 
revised and enlarged. 
vinces. 436 pp. 
$1.21. 

In the present edition, besides much revision, the 
following chapters have been added: The gateway at 
North Woodstock, The mountain colors, Snow-shoe- 
ing on Osceola, and the Winnipesaukee region. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Extraordinary Cases. By Henry Lauren Clinton. With 
a Lge 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

The author of ‘‘Extraordinary Cases,’’ Mr. Henry 
Laurens Clinton, was engaged for a period of more 
than forty years in active practice at the New York 
bar, and knew intimately all the leading professional 
men and politicians of the time. His book is there- 
fore replete with interesting reminiscences of such 
men as Charles O’Conor, James W. Gerard, John Van 
Buren, Francis B. Cutting, Washington Hunt, A. 
Oakey Hall, and James T. Brady. Mr. Clinton more 
particularly aims at the relation of certain cases that 
by reason of their remarkable features are considered 
interesting not only to members of the profession, 
but to the general reader as well. The cases recorded 
cover a wide range of topics, but refer principally to 
the domain of criminal law. In the case of Henri 
Chasual, who was tried for murder, Mr. Clinton was 
appointed counsel on the call of the case, and was 
forced to take up the defense without a minute’s pre- 
paration. The story of his unceasing and tireless 
efforts on behalf of his client during a ligitation that 
lasted several years is both exciting and dramatic. 
Mr. Clinton notes many ch: u1ges in the practice of 
law as he found it and as it is to-day. Perhaps the 
most striking change was the abolishment of the fee 
system under the Constitution of 1848. Until then 
it was customary, when handing up an order for a 
judge’ s signature, to accompany it with a dollar, the 
judge’s fee, and the order was universally granted, 
as otherwise the money could not be retained. The 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas and the Supe- 
rior Court was said to have received $12,000 to $15,000 
per anzitim from fees in addition to their salaries. 

N. Y. Times. 


Sober by Act of Parliament. By Fred A. McKenzie. 
Social Science Series. 200 pp, with an appendix. 
12mo, 80 cents ; by mail, 91 cents. 

Excellent newspaper articles on the laws relating 
to liquor-selling in the United States, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, Sweden and Engl and. The treat- 
ment is popular and the facts are from familiar 
sources, with no special case in verification. 


The Industrial Army. By Fay ette Stratton Giles, author 
of ‘* A Century Onward. 3pp- I2mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.01. 

Students of economic and sociological questions 
will be interested in this book. We have here a 
discussion of certain proposed means of relieving 
poverty and eliminating crime. These means are 
intended to confer upon the individual economic and 
personal freedom and equality of opportunity, and 
thus the attainment by the individual of a higher 
mental, moral and physical development must neces- 
sarily, it is claimed, lead to a higher civilization and a 
greater amount of human happiness. As to the man- 
ner in which the desired objects are to be achieved, 
the author says :—‘‘ We shall attempt to prove that 
the vast actual and potential industrial forces of labor 
and the resources furnished by the natural media may 
be so organized under just, equitable and desirable 
sociological conditions that the material necessities of 
each normal individual may be provided for, against 
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full equivalents rendered by him, without infringing 
the law of just individual freedom, conditioned by the 
law of right, and without doing violence to our exist- 
ing civic institutions.’’ The author further endeavors 
to show that ‘‘an equitable and attainable form of 
annuity, or a co-operative s: ivings fund, may be devised 
and mz aintained by feasible and just individual equi- 
valents rendered which shall guarantee and furnish 
upon demand to each acquitted member of society 
reasonable material comforts during the term of his 
natural life.’’ This end, we are assured, may be 
attained by ‘‘alimited period of co-operative indus- 
trialism, to be preceded by a preparatory modification 
of sociological and economic conditions in harmony 
with liberty and justice.’’ Such a Utopia as the 
author plans is certainly desirable, and, though to 
some the views here set forth may seem those of an 
optimist and a day dreamer, the general opinion will 
be that, even if the Utopia is never realized, the time 
spent in portraying its attractions and advantages has 
not been wasted ). Herald. 


Wages and Capital. An Examination of the Wages 
Fund Doctrine. By Prof. F. W. Taussig, author 
of ‘‘ Tariff History of the United States”’ and 
‘The Silver Situation in the United oe ” 
329 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harv rard anemia. 
expounds the wages fund doctrine with great clearness 
in the volume, ‘‘ Wages and Capital’? He divides his 
work into two parts: a first, of five chapters, contain- 
ing a statement at large of his own views on the rela- 
tion of capital to wages and on the wage fund doctrine ; 
and a second, of nine further chapters, in which the 
history of the wages fund discussion from its begin- 
ning to the present time is followed. At the close, 
a final chapter gives a brief summary of both parts. 
In this arrangement he has departed from the tradi- 
tional plan, and perhaps from the strictly logical plan. 
It has been customary, in critical and historical 
inquiries as to one or another phase of economic 
theory, to begin with the history and criticism, and 
to close with the statement of the author’s final con- 
clusions. But criticism and comment proceed inevi- 
tably from the thinker’s own point of view; and 
to weigh the conclusion of others, without having 
expl: 1ined one’s own, necessitates either an incidental 
and thus unsatisfactory statement of the grounds of 
au opinion, or a considerable anticipation of views 
whose full exposition is nevertheless postponed. 
Professor Taussig has, accordingly, adopted the reverse 
order, and we are inclined to believe has been able 
thereby to make at once a briefer and a clearer pre- 
sentation of his opinion. Philadelphia Press. 
Wages, Fixed Incomes and the Free Coinage of Silver; 

or, The Danger Involved in the Free Coinage of 
Silver at the Ratio of 16 tol. To all Wage-Earners 
and Workingmen ; to Clerks and Persons holding 
Salaried Positions, and to all Persons with Fixed 
Incomes. By Isaac Roberts. I50 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

The author is convinced that the interests of all 
classes of workers have been seriously menaced by 
the threat of free coinage. He believes that a clear 
understanding of the scheme by wage-earners would 
render its accomplishments impossible. This volume 
contains eleven chapters each taking the form of a 
familiar talk between a brakeman and a cashier of a 
national bank. The work is free from confusing 
terms, and elicits the attention and interest of the 
reader from cover to cover Philadelphia Bulletin. 


SCIENCE. 


Guns and Cavalry. Their Performances in 
and their Prospects in the Future. By Major E. 
S. May, R. A., author of ‘* Achievements of Field 
Artillery.’’ With plans and illustrations. 220 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 
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BOOK 


The book gives an account of the united action of 
cavalry and artillery as illustrated by examples from 
military history, the principles which underlay their 
training together in the past, and the tactics which 
should be adopted toinsure their due co-operation 
in the future. The lessons of war will also be studied 
and examined with a view to what they may teach us 
in the present day. The work will be illustrated with 
diagrams of various battles and actions, portraits 
of distinguished cavalry and artillery leaders, and sev- 
eral battle pictures. That some words on the action 
of guns and cavalry may not, however, just now 
be superfluous, when the problem of their application 
is far more complicated than it was before scientific 
ingenuity had invaded successfully the realm of 
the last year or two aroused and, moreover, there is a 
special interest which always hangs about the tactics 
of these arms. No branch of the art of war is more 
difficult ; none calls for the exhibition of more sol- 
dierlike qualities, physical as well as mental, on the 
part of a leader, and in none are so many noble 
chances offered to aspiring youth. 

Notice from Preface. 

Ice-Work. Present and Past. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., 

LL. D., F. B.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. TWinstrated. 

The International Scientific series. 295 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


See review. 
ELECTRICITY. 


Electric Lighting. A Practical Exposition of the Art 
for the Use of Engineers, Students, and Others 
Interested in the Installation or Operation of 
Electrical Plants. Vol. I. The Generating Plant. 
By Francis B. Crocker, C. M., Ph. D. Illustrated. 
444 pp. Indexed. S8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.62. 

This exhaustive work begins with the building and 
ends with the lamp. All stages between boiler, en- 
gine, dynamo, wiring, etc.,are discussed. The ma- 
chines and methods are those in commercial use and 

There is no discussion of cost 
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or profit. 


How to Make an Electric Motor. 
Illustrated with full working drawings. 


By Edward Trevert. 

5 pp. 
18mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 1o cents. 

This motor which has for its field a wrought iron 
four-inch pipe 6 inches long can be run by 3 or 4 bi- 
chromote cells. 

How to Make a Galvanometer. By Edward Trevert. 
Illustrated. Reprinted from Experimental Elec- 
tricity. Spp. 18mo, paper, Scents; by mail, 
Io cents. 

A pocket compass with strips of sheet-brass and 
wires is turned into a galvanometer. 

How to Make a Practical Storage Battery. By P. B. 
Warwick. Reprinted from Bubier’s Popular 
Electrician. Spp. 18mo, paper, 8 cents; by 
mail, ro cents. 

A practical and cheap method of making and 
operating a storage battery sufficient to light a house, 
store or factory in connection with a small dynamo. 
How to Make a Telephone. By S. R. Bottone. With 

one illustration. 1I1 pp. 18mo, paper, 8 cents; 
by mail, 10 cents. 

Material and manipulation needed to make a bar- 
magnet telephone out of ordinary appliances. 

The Magneto Hand Telephone. Its Construction, Fit- 
ting-up and Adaptability to Every-Day Use. By 
Norman Hughes. Illustrated. Sopp. Indexed. 
18mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

The magneto telephone became free with the ex- 
piration of Bell’s patent and this work is intended to 
show how this telephone can be made, mounted and 


wired. 
! ARCHITECTURE. 

A History of Architecture for the Student, Craftsman, and 
Amateur. Being a comparative view of the His- 
torical styles from the Earliest Periol. By Ban- 
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ister Fletcher, F. R. I. B. A., and Banister F. 
Fletcher, A. R. I. B. A. With 115 plates, mostly 
collotvpes, and other illustrations in the text. 
313 pp. 12mo, $3.60; by mi ail, $3.78. 

‘‘A History of Architecture,’’ by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, sutfers to some extent from its educational 
character, as must necessarily be the case when a 
volume of no more than 300 moderate pages covers 
the whole field of architecture from the Pyramids to 
Pall-Mall The general reader however, who is not 
obliged to remember all the closely-packed informa- 
tion presented to him, will read the book with not less 
profit than the student, and will find in it quite as 
much as he is likely to retain in his memory. The 
authors have worked mainly on the comparative 
method, which undoubtedly has the advantage of 
marshalling facts in a convenient and instructive way. 
Thus, each chapter begins with a statement of the 
local influences—geographical, geological, climatic, 
religious, and political—that have molded the archi- 
tecture of each age and country, and ends with a brief 
and precise summary of the characteristics in each 
case of the plans of buildings, the wells, openings, 
roofs, columns, mouldings, and decoration. The 
effect of this arr: ingement, desirable as it may be in 
view of impending examinations, is that each chapter 
is split up into short and dry paragraphs, and seems to 
want a few pages of more comprehensive general 
matter. But the architectural student in search of 
any particular fact will readily find it in this most 
methodical work. As regards the collotype and other 
illustrations, we do not know why room should have 
been found for full-page views of the architectural 
lecture rooms at King’s College ; but with this excep- 
tion the subjects for illustration appear to have been 
chosen with good judgment, though some of the 
smaller drawings, such as the ground plans of the 
Kscurial, of Blenheim, and of Montacute-house, are 
too small to be understood, either with or without a 
magnifying glass. A glossary of terms and several 
lists of special books for particular periods render the 
work as complete as it well can be. London Times. 
Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture. By E. 

P. Evans. With a bibliography and seventy- 
eight illustrations. 375 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.13. 

‘‘Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture,’’ is a laborious but not very scholarly compila- 
tion ona subject of considerable interest. A more 
appropriate title would have been ‘‘The Legendary 
Zoology of the Middle Ages and its Origin in Classical 
and post-Classical Literature.” Mr. Evans di = 
much discursive reading and considerable acquaint- 
ance with medieval symbolism. But his sc holarship 
is not very accurate, nor is his insight into the 
medieval mind very profound. London Times. 


HYGIENE. 


How to Feed Children, A Manual for Mothers, 
and Physicians. By Louise E. Hogan. 
trated. 236 pp. Indexed. 12mo, So 
by mail, 90 cents. 

‘‘The purpose of this book, 
number of papers that have appeared during the last 
two years in various journals, is to offer in a practical 
form a few suggestions concerning the application of 
the principles of dietetics to feeding in the nursery 
and throughout the feeding of childhood.’’ Begin- 
ning with human milk, the conditions and necessities 
of the child are discussed, utensils, receipts being 
given as well as the theory and practice of infant 
digestion. The work is compiled from standard 


authorities. 
MEDICINE. 
Depression: What It Is and How to Cure It. By A. E. 
Bridger, B. A., M. D., B. Se., F. R.C. P. E., author 
of ‘* Man and his Maladies,” ete. Sixth thousand. 
e5 pp. 18mo, boards, 32 cents; by mail, 35 ces 
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‘* Depression is a change in the mental self wrought 
by obscure bodily disorder.’’ Very briefly and in 
popular language the ailments causing depression 
are described, gout, etc., natural strains, as change 
of life and over work. Remedies are outlined. 
An appendix contains thirty cases. Little scien- 
tific knowledge and no grasp of modern medi- 
cine is displayed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling. A Man- 


ual of Instruction in the Methods of preserving 
and reproducing the correct form of all Natural 
Objects, including a chapter on the Modelling of 
Foliage. By Montagu Browne, F. G.S., F.Z. S., 
etc. Author of ‘Practical Taxidermy,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 463 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.90; by 
mail, $5.13. 

English museums in the past twenty-five years have 
displayed a great advance in the animals, birds, fishes, 
etc., exhibited. The results reached are much better 
than any gained in this country. This volume pre- 
sents in the fullest manner the English practice. 
The objects, methods and tools of scientific taxidermy 
are first described. Skinning modelling and setting 
of mammals of various sizes, birds and amphibia, fish, 
sea-life and plants are narrated in the most minute 
detail with numerous plates and diagrams. Receipts 
for preservatives, and manipulation are presented at 
length. This work, the most exhaustive yet published 
in the fields, end with a bibliography compiled from 
that of Messrs. Lucas and McCormick in the second 
and third reports of the Society of American Taxi- 
dermists. 

Hunting and Fishing in Florida, Including a Key to 
the Water Birds known to occur in the State. By 
Charles B. Cory, author of ‘‘ The Beautiful and 
Curious Birds of the World,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
304 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $3.75; by mail, $3.96. 

See review. 

My Literary Zoo. By Kate Sanborn, 
‘* Adopting an Abandoned Farm,”’’ etc. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

‘My Literary Zoo,’’ by Kate Sanborn, is a collec- 
tion of bright little essays about animals in literature, 
a desultory talk about pets made up largely of anec- 
dotes and poetical quotations. There are four of 
these short chapters, on everybody’s pets, dogs, cats 
and ‘‘all sorts,’’? and they make very pleasant read- 
ing. Philadelphia Times. 
The Evolution of Bird-Song. With observations on the 

Influence of Heredity and Imitation. By Charles 
A. Witchell, author of ‘‘The Fauna of Glouces- 
tershire.’’ 253 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.46. 

During a considerable term of years Mr. C. A. Wit- 
chell has been studying what he terms ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Bird Song,’’ and whilst we must leave 
skilled ornithologists to pronounce judgment on the 
ingenious theories which he advances, we recognize 
gladly that he has accumulated a number of curious 
and interesting facts concerning the shy minstrels of 
thicket and hedgerow. Birds sing most frequently 
in the early morning or at evening, and in the former 
case they begin to sing in much less light than that 
which remains when their notes cease in the evening. 
Bullfinches try to pipe as soon as they can perch, but 
the majority of birds only sing when they have nearly 
attained their full size. The fact that many birds 
which become silent about midsummer resume their 
notes in September led White of Selborne to wonder 
whether it was because the climate of autumn 
resembled that of the spring. Only small birds sing 
musically, and, with rare exceptions, such as the 
American bluebird, our own goldfinch, and the great 
titmouse, they are of sober, not to say sombra, 
feather. Ihe thrush, Mr. Witchell reminds is eus, 
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capital mimic, and is able to reproduce in its song a 
multitude of notes borrowed from other birds. The 
robin, the starling, the skylark, are also accomplished 
mimics; and in regions where the enemies of birds 
abound one or other specially gifted member of the 
species has been known to cultivate the art of 
ventriloquism, and to ‘‘utter call-notes in such a 
manner that the exact spot whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded could not be determined.’’ Stress is laid on 
the fact that young birds acquire first the call-cries 
and alarm-notes of their species, and that in each 
species the call-notes are much less liable to vary than 
are the songs. Imitative birds appear to reproduce 
the cries of other birds which frequent their own 
haunts. The skylark, for instance, generally borrows 
from the field birds; the robin, from those of the 
thicket ; whilst the starling picks up in town as well 
as in country variations for his song. Sometimes the 
thrush will exactly reproduce the call of the partridge, 
as well as the most prominent notes of the house- 
sparrow. The relations of all this to the origin of 
species and the laws of heredity are not overlooked in 
a volume which on many grounds is full of interest. 

London Speaker. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


In a Gloucestershire Garden. By Henry N. Ellacombe, 
M. A., author of ‘‘ Plant Lore and Garden Craft 
of Shakespeare.’’ Illustrated. Second Edition. 
302 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Books about gardening in its less technical aspects 
are daily becoming more numerous. Sometimes the 
author has something to tell ; at other times his pages 
are filled with sentiment and rhapsody, and these are 
usually merely subjective phenomena, and do not 
excite corresponding sensations in the reader. Canon 
Ellacombe’s book is different. He knows what he 
is writing about, and he knows how to write. He 
tells us all about his garden and the treasures it con- 
tains, but his book is no mere descriptive catalogue. 
It is permeated with a pleasant literary flavor, and the 
many references to the works of poets and prose 
writers are introduced because they are apposite and 
suggestive, not because they happen to be registered 
in the author’s common-place book. A series of 
miscellaneous essays, reprinted from various journals, 
constitutes the second part of this very readable and 
satisfactory book. London Atheneum. 


In the Heart of the Hills, A Book of the Country. By 
Sherwin Cody. 294 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

‘“‘In the Heart of the Hills’’ isa dull little story, 
yet it has a certain charm about it from the sort of 
quiet literalness with which all the petty details of 
Mr. Alec Howe’s life, the good food he ate and the 
poor clothes he wore, are deliberately set forth. It 
also arouses attention by continually suggesting that 
something is going to happen, and by keeping the 
reader in suspense till the last page, when he finds 
that nothing has happened. It is certainly a pleasant 
relief from the form of lurid writing commonly 
affected by American writers, but it can hardly be 
very highly recommended London Atheneum. 
Notes of the Night and Other Outdoor Sketches, By 

Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D., author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home,’’ etc. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Dr. Abbott is a close observer, and his keen eye is 
sure to detect something new and interesting about 
the most ordinary creatures of the woods and fields, 
and the novel facts thus gathered are related ina style 
always fresh and healthy. In the present volume he 
alludes to some one hundred and forty different birds, 
insects, animals and fish, and also to a host of flowers 
and plants. In the title essay we are conducted on 
long strolls by moonlight, or even through the dark- 
ness of the moonless night, for which our escort 
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seems to have a distinct fondness. During our moon- 
light excursions we are occasionally treated to a sight 
of a great owl, and once we hear the night song of the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, much more beautiful than the 
same song by day; a dove or a quail may dart by, and 
true night birds, such as the cat-owl, bittern, night- 
heron and mosquito-hawk, often cross our path. But 
Dr. Abbott’s book is not all devoted to the midnight 
hours. His second essay, with the suggestive title, 
‘*When Grass is Green,”’ is in ten parts, descriptive 
of as many excursions through the fields and on the 
river. ‘‘ Out of the Beaten Path”’ leads us to a time- 
worn mill; and again we explore the mysteries of 
‘‘An Old Barn.’’ Along a ‘‘ Rocky Roadside’’ the 
Doctor is accompanied by a geologist and a botanist. 
‘*Up Pearson’s Lane’’ horse liniment in a wine bottle 
affords an amusing incident. ‘‘ A Yule-Tide Ramble’”’ 
isa wintry sketch. In ‘‘ Landmarks”’ an earnest plea 
is made for the preservation of our old trees. The 
volume concludes with an essay on Thoreau, criticis- 
ing the estimates made of his character by both 
Emerson and Lowell, neither of whom, in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s opinion, was fitted to the task he undertook. 
‘‘Thoreau had no predecessor, and can have no suc- 
cessor,’’ remarks Dr, Abbott; but we feel that he has 
at least an equal in sympathetic love for the little 
children of Cybele. Philadelphia Record. 
Riverside Letters. A continuation of ‘‘Letters to 
Marco.’’ By George D. Leslie, R. A., author of 
‘* Our River.’’ With illustrations by the author. 
256 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Admirers of Mr. Leslie’s previous series of ‘‘ Letters 
to Marco’’ will find a greater treat awaiting them in 
the present volume, which forms a continuation of 
his former book. Mr. Leslie’s observations are more 
varied and subtle, his disquisitions not so superficial, 
while his drawings possess all the grace and artistic 
beauty which charmed readers of the ‘‘ Letters to 
Marco.’’ Remembering who ‘‘ Marco”’ is, the book 


might be compendiously described as the letters of 
one artist to another, so that persons who have not 
the magic gift of genius can at all events, under Mr. 
Leslie’s guidance, enjoy sundry peeps into the won- 


derland of floral art. Thus they are soon familiarly 
acquainted with that riverside garden which spring 
seems to visit so early in the year, and where autumn 
lingers for the advent of the primrose and violet. 
They tremble with its owner before such a frost as 
that of January, 1895, and feel a glow of excitement 
as a flood runs off the tennis lawn, and once more 
leaves the boat-house no longer an island by the side 
of the great river. The birds, too, that the artist 
feeds during an iron winter become personal friends, 
while those who join him in his home walks learn to 
see contrasts of light and shade, novel effects in twi- 
light and moonshine, different hues on the grass in 
the same meadow, according to the position of the 
sun. There may be nothing deep or recondite in 
‘* Riverside Letters’’; but there is much that is new 
and pleasant in the common sights of the country 
which the author’s genial personality invests with 
new interest, and irradiates every homely prospect 
with artistic light. The delicacy and daintiness of 
Mr. Leslie’s drawings, which so greatly enhance the 
value of this book, go for granted. It is essentially a 
book of the garden and of summer, and as such will 
charm a wide circle of readers fond of birds and 
flowers. London Athencum. 


SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 
Bicycling for Ladies. With hints as to the Art of 
Wheeling—Advice to Beginners—Dress—Care of 
the Bicycle — Mechanics — Training — Exercise, 
etc. By Maria E. Ward. Illustrated. The 
Common Sense of Bicycling. 200 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
See review. 
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Gymnastics A Text-Book of the German-American 
System of Gymnastics. Specially adapted to the 
use of teachers and pupils in public and private 
schools and gymnasiums. Edited by W. A. 
Stecher. Illustrated. 348 pp. Quarto, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.48. 

There has long been felt the need of a book equal 
to those published in German, that would be helpful 
to the gymnastic teachers in public schools and gym- 
nasiums. Again and again attempts were solicited at 
the different teachers’ conventions of the North 
American Gymnastic Union, but the plan did not ma- 
terialize. A few years ago renewed attempts resulted 
in the appointment of an editor and in the promise of 
a number of experienced teachers of the Union to 
render him every possible assistance. The work of 
years of arduous labor is accomplished. Mr. William 
A. Stecher, one of the most successful gymnastic 
teachers of this country, Secretary of the Technical 
Committee of the North American Gymnastic Union, 
is its editor. The whole is a compilation of contribu- 
tions of sixteen of the best known teachers of Ger- 
man-American gymnastics in this country. 

Track Athletics in Detail. Compiled by the editor of 
‘* Interscholastic Sport in Harper’s Round Table.”’ 
Illustrated from Instantaneous Photographs. 
Harper’s Round Table Library. 147 pp. 8vo, 
90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


See review. 

FINE ARTS. 

Theory and Practice of Design, An Advanced Text 
Book on Decorative Art. Being a sequel to the 
author’s ‘‘Lessons on Decorative Design.’’ By 
Frank G. Jackson. Seven hundred Illustrations. 
216 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

Intended to present a work of a more advanced 
character than ‘‘Léssons on Decorative Design.’’ Or- 
thodox South Kensington methods are employed, 
and Mr. John Ruskin is quoted. Successive chapters 
treat of elementary forms, their application and 
method, architectural, industrial, vegetable, animal 
and human elements, each being taken up in order, 
analyzed and applied. Written for the classroom and 
based on lectures. The plates are in many cases 
composed of drawings made for teaching purposes 
on the black-board. Many plates of natural objects 
are given and commented upon, and the entire work 
is full of patient effort to teach ‘‘sound principles.’’ 


MUSIC. 

A Key to Parsifal, (With Thematic Musical Illustra- 
tions.) Translated by William Ashton Ellis. 
From the German of Hans Von Wolzogen. (By 
permisssion.) Second thousand. 80pp. I2mo, 
paper, 80 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The story of Parsifal is told, and this is followed by 
an analysis of the play, the themes being discussed 
in detail, and in their relation to the composition on 
a whole. 

The History of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, “Elijah.” By 
F. G. Edwards. With an Introduction by Sir 
George Grove, C. B. Illustrated. 139 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1 20; by mail, $1.31. 

‘‘The History of Mendelssohn’s Elijah,’’ by Mr. 
F. G. Edwards, is a work of distinct value to musical 
historians. The development of the idea is traced 
from a letter written by the composer in 1836, in 
which the subject is cursorily mentioned along with 
‘Peter’ and ‘‘Og of Bashan’’ (!) as that of a possible 
successor to St Paul. The temptation to gossip over 
the incidents of the first performance has been quite 
successfully resisted, and the author lets Mendels- 
sohn’s own letters tell the story for the most part. It 
will be news to many lovers of the oratorio that the 
composer made very many modifications in the Eng- 
lish version of the words, and his well-known love of 
minute detail is well illustrated in the letters address- 
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ed to Bartholomew, one of which is given in fac- 
simile. There are severai portraits of those who took 
part in the original performance, and one most inter- 
esting portrait of Mendelssohn from a drawing in the 
possession of Mrs. Victor Benecke. The work of 
compiling the necessary information has been excel- 
lently done, and the publication comes as a fitting 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the produc- 
tion of the work.’’ London Times. 
The Themes of Tannhauser. Translated by William 
Ashton Ellis. From the German of Arthur Smo- 
lian. (By permission.) 33 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
After an account of the legend and an outline of 
the libretto, a ‘‘thematic’’ table is printed with thirty- 


three themes. 
USEFUL ARTS. 


A System of Easy Lettering. By J. Howard Cromwell, 
Ph. B , author of ‘‘A Treatise on Toothed Gear- 
ing,’’ etc. Third thousand. 27 pp. 18mo, paper, 
40 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

Twenty-seven alphabets outlitfed on dotted squares 
for purposes of easy reproduction. 

China Painting as a Business) By one who has suc- 
ceeded. Spp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Teaching the Language, Arts, Speech, Reading, Com- 
position. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL. D., 
author of ‘‘ President Garfield and Education,”’ 
ete. International Educational series. Edited 
by W. T. Harris, LL.D. 205 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

The book is a collection of fine thoughts on lan- 
guage—its use, its growth, the study of its mechanics, 
its grammatical and logical structures, the order of 
mastering its use in speaking, reading, and writing— 
first in the primary, next in the grammar-school, and 
after in the high school and college; its place in the 
cultivation of the powers of thought, the study of 
literary works of art, the significance of philology 
among the sciences. From The Preface. 
The Common School System of Germany, and its Lessons 

to America. By Levi Seeley, Ph. D., author of 
‘The American Public School System and _ its 
Needs,#from the German Standpoint,’’ etc. Kel- 
logg’s Pedagogical Library. 251 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

The object of this book is twofold ; first, to give an 
accurate picture of the German school system, es- 
pecially that of Prussia, which was foremost in estab- 
lishing a school system thorough in all subjects ; and, 
second, to draw lessons from the same which can be 
applied to American schools and for the improvement 
of her school systems. Publisher’s Weekly. 


ESSAYS. 


An Essay on the Portraiture of the American Revolution- 
ary War. Being an account of a number of the 
Engraved Portraits connected therewith, remark- 
able for their rarity or otherwise interesting. By 
William Loring Andrews. To which is added an 
appendix containing lists of Portraits and Revolu- 
tionary Characters to be found in various English 
and American publications of the Eighteenth and 
the early part of the Nineteenth Century. Illus- 
trated with reproductions by the Photogravure 
Process of twenty of the original Engravings. 
Limited edition. too pp. Indexed. S8vo, $10.00; 
by mail, $10.14. 

Contains a readable and discursive essay on Ameri- 
can engraved portraits, tracing the change and 
adaptation of a number, with minute details dear to 
the collector, sketches of early American engravers, 
and alist of portraits in books and periodicals pub- 
lished in America, containing portraits relating to the 
Revolutionary War, of portraits in English books and 
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Revo- 
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periodicals and the full titles of the colored 
lutionary Mezzotints issued in England, 
book is written, arranged, printed and pu! 
the collector’s standpoint altogether. 


Critical Kit-Kats. By Edmund Gosse, author of 
‘Gossip in a Ljibrary,’’ etc. 302 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

Essays. By Arthur Christopher Benson, 
‘* Men of Night,’’ etc. 312pp. 1I2mo, 
mail, $1.62. 

Lord Beaconsfield had something to say concerning 
what he termed the ‘‘ suppressed personages ”’ of his- 
tory, and the same idea, in regard to letters, has 
evidently, though perhaps unconsciously, determined 
the scope and point of view of Mr. Benson’s 
‘*Essays.’’ He confesses at the outset of this volume 
that the men who attract him when in search of a 
subject for biographical or critical study are those 
whose personality or writings possess subtle, evasive 
charm, or delicate originality of purpose. There is 
no doubt much to be urged in support of the view 
that ‘‘ mystery, inexplicable reticence, haughty 
austerity, have a fascination in life and literature”’ 
which is sometimes denied to more showy qualities. 
The little portrait gallery into which we are ushered 
in these rather mannered and self-conscious but not 
unobservant pages contains pen-and-ink sketches of 
such shadowy personages to modern thonght as that 
retired scholar John Hales—a contemporary of Laud, 
but of an opposite spirit; Henry More, the Platonist; 
Andrew Marvell, who suffered eclipse somewhat 
through Milton’srenown ; Thomas Gray, of ‘‘ Elegy” 
fame; Vincent Browne, whom Cowper ‘ loved ’’ and 
Lamb extolled; and two or three other less distin- 
guished people. ‘‘I do not say that the note of 
failure is a characteristic of all the figures in my nar- 
row gallery of portraits ’’ is Mr. Benson’s statement, 
‘*but I will say that they were most of them persons 
about whom hung an undefined promise of greater 
strength than ever issued in performance.’’ That is 
a declaration which no competent judge will dispute, 
and, for the rest, let us add that these essays are full 
of swift and often delicate appreciation. 

London Speaker. 

Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. With a portrait. 326 pp. 16mo, oo cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

Karezza. Ethics of Marriage. By Alice B. Stockham, 
M. D , author of ‘‘ Tokology,’’ ‘‘ Health Germs,’” 
etc. 136 pp. 16mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The Art of Controversy, and Other Posthumous Papers- 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. Selected and Trans- 
lated by T. Bailey Saunders, M. A. 116 pp- 
12mo, 70 cents ; by mail, 78 cents. 

The philosophical utterances of Schopenhauer have 
received, within the last twenty years, the critical 
attention of scholars throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. Whatever may be said of the permanence 
of his system, there can be no division of opinion as 
to the splendor of his genius. For many years he 
suffered abuse, and what is even worse, neglect. It 
can be no longer charged to students of philosophy 
that Schopenhauer is practically unknown, or that he 
is a negligible quantity. His ‘‘ Art of Controversy 
and Other Posthumous Papers’? have been rendered 
into English by T. Bailey Saunders The titular 
essay is followed by his essay ‘‘On the Comparative 
Place of Interest and Beauty in Works of Art,” 
‘* Psychological Observations,” ‘‘On the Wisdom of 
Life; Aphorisms’’ and ‘‘ Genius and Virtue.’’ The 
translator draws our attention to the fact 


uthor of 
$1.50; by 


that the 

contents of the volume are gleaned entirely from 

Schopenhauer’s posthumous papers. 
Philadelp?: 


ra Bulletin. 
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The Ascent of Woman. By Roy Devereux. 188 pp. 
I2mno, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Essays on the modern woman in her relations to 
love, marriage, maternity, their sisterhood, fashion, 
style, color in costume, the expression of the ex- 
tremities, underclothing, etc., all from a heavy 
British standpoint. 

The Works of Max Beerbohm. 
cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

‘The essays composing this volume are of unique 
quality. They treat of Brummell, Count D’Orsay, 
George the Fourth, Cosmetics, and other topics and 
allied by the common element of dandyism, are writ- 
ten ina vein of exceedingly refined and elaborate 
literary dilettanteism. Mr. Beerbohm is first of all a 
literary artist, but his critical powers are propor- 
tionally keen, and his essays will be valued for their 
substance as well as favored for their style. 


LITERATURE. 
A Guide to English Literature and Essay on Gray. By 
Matthew Arnold. On the Study of Literature. 
By John Morley. 1I52pp. 18mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 62 cents. 

The first of these essays isa review of Brooke’s 
‘‘ Primer of English literature’’; the second is one of 
the best of Arnold’s critical essays, and the third 
was delivered to a university extension audience. 
English Poetry. From Blake to Browning. By Wil- 

liam Macneile Dixon, Litt. D., A. M., LL.B., au- 
thor of ‘‘A Primer of Tennyson,’’ etc. Second 
Edition. University Extension series. Edited 
by J. E. Symes, M. A. 204 pp. Withan appen- 
dix. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00 

Acentury of English poetry is summed and ana- 
lyzed in this short volume which opens witha plea for 
lyric poetry as the highest expression of verse. 
The Poets of the period selected are grouped in 
classes and the criticism is ‘‘ sound.’’ 


165 pp. 16mo, go 


With 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. A new Edition. 
notes and introduction by Arthur Waugh, author 
of ** Alfred, Lord Tennyson, a Study of his Life 


and Work.’’ In six volumes. Volume II. 280 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.00. 

This new edition, in six volumes, of ‘‘ Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets,’’ will fill a useful place, since that 
of Peter Cunningham, the standard library edition 
for nearly half a century, not only fails to give the 
text exactly as it was revised for the last time, but is 
now somewhat out of date as regards the notes. Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, the new editor, presents us with the 
text as it came from Johnson’s hand, even down to 
such matters as punctuation and spelling. He has 
also undertaken afresh the task of annotation on a 
scale as concise and sparing as he could find consis- 
tent with the correction of errors of fact in the text 
and the elucidation of points necessary for its better 
comprehension. He makes an acknowledgment of 
his debt in this direction to the pioneer labors of his 
predecessor, remarking also with generous apprecia- 
tion upon the permanent value given to Cunning- 
ham’s edition by his careful and _ conscientious 
research : London Times. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khay Yam. English, French and 

German Translations. Comparatively arranged 
in accordance with the text of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
version. With further selections, notes, bio- 
graphies, bibliography and other material. Col- 
lected and edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. In 
two volumes. With Two Portraits. Variorum 
Edition. 203-597 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2 89. i ‘ 

These volumes are practically an encyclopzdia of 
Omar Khayyam literature, and the gathering together 
of the various renderings of the quatrains unques- 
tionably appeals to the keen interest of the large and 
constantly growing number of those who love and 


appreciate the wonderful beauty of the Persian 
poetry. Publishers’ Weekly. 
‘The Interpretation of Literature. A Discussion of Lit- 
erary Principles and their Application. By 
W. H. Crawshaw, A. M. 235 pp., with an 
Appendix. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
The work emphasizes the conception of literature 
as an art, and seeks, not to examine it from without, 
but to interpret it from within. It endeavors to out- 
line, briefly but comprehensively, a method for such 
study. It is im no sense a book of vagaries, but 
presents a logical and sensible method based on fun- 
damental principles. In four preliminary chapters 
the author gives an exposition of the nature of litera- 
ture, its various classes, its several elements, both of 
substance and of form. The remainder of the book 
is devoted to the application of these general prin- 
ciples to the several literary types. Outlines for 
study follow the detailed discussions; and in an ap- 
pendix is given a carefully prepared list of classified 
masterpieces chronologically arranged. The work 
appeals to teachers, students, and general readers. 
It will be found helpful in connection with reading 
clubs and university extension courses, as well as 
with classes in literature. Its aim is both theoretical 
and practical. Philadelphia Press. 
The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck. Second series. 
Alladine and Palomides, Pélléas and Mélisande, 
Home, The Death of Tintagiles. Translated by 
Richard Hovey. The Green Tree Library. 235 pp. 
16mo, $1.13, by mail, $1.21. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare and Music. With Illustrations from the 
Music of the 16th and 17th Centuries. By 
Edward W. Naylor, M. A., Mus. Bac. The 
Temple Shakespeare Manuals. 225 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 

A review of the condition of music in Shakespeare’s 
time with a discussion of his stage directions and use 
of tunes, etc. While containing no new material, 
this is a very useful compilation. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Caesar. With preface, 
glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, M. A. With 
a frontispiece. The Temple Shakespeare. 132 pp. 
18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Timon of Athens, With pre- 
face, glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, M. A. With 
a frontispiece. The Temple Shakespeare. 130 pp. 
18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 
cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 

Two new volumes have just been added to the dainty 
‘* Temple Shakespeare ’’—‘‘ Julius Ceesar’’ and ‘‘ Tim- 
onof Athens.’’ Both tragedies were printed for the 
first time in the Folio of 1623, but they stand in one 
important respect on different levels. ‘‘ Julius Czsar’”’ 
was printed with exceptional care, and its authen- 
ticity, in spite of liberal borrowings from North’s 
‘*Plutarch,’’ is undoubted. ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’ 
however, contains, in Mr. Gollancz’s judicious phrase, 
‘*a good deal of non-Shakespearian alloy.” As usual, 
pithy notes are given to each play, and a glossary is 
added. The frontispiece to one volume isa fine repro- 
duction by photogravure of the famous bust of Julius 
Czesar now in the British Museum, whilst the other 
contains the dreamy Janssen portrait of the dramatist 
reproduced by the same art process. 

London Speaker. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Fairy Tales. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett, author of 
‘‘In Poppy Land,’ etc. Pictures by Ethel Reed. 

204 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 
‘* Fairy Tales,’’ by Mabel Fuller Blodgett, is a book 
that will delight many young people. To write such 
stories well is a difficult art, and one which very few 
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have acquired. Many books of fairy tales have been 
published, but the delightful stories by Grimm, Hans 
Christian Andersen and one or two others seem still to 
excel them all in popularity. The stories in the 
present volume are very entertaining, and will prove 
a welcome addition to many a child’s library. They 
are stamped with sincerity and simplicity, which are 
the most desirable qualities in a work of this kind. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Legends of Florence. Collected from the People and 
Re-told by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breit- 
mann.) Secondseries. 278 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 

$1.35 ; by mail, $1.46. 

Charles G. Leland has prepared a second series of 
the ‘‘ Legends of Florence,’’ which he has been long 
collecting and the first series of which afforded so 
much entertainment and information. Mr. Leland 
has a special talent for the collection of popular leg- 
ends and folk-stories, and witha knowledge of Italian 
traditions and of Italian dialects quite exceptional, 
he is at his best in work of this kind. Florence is full of 
legend. Every building and part of a building, each 
statue and picture has its own traditions, passed down 
among the people from mother to child, and much of 
Italian art as well as of poetry and fiction is obscure 
without some knowledge of these popular associa- 
tions. Mr. Leland’s book thus appeals to a much 
larger circle than that of folk-lorists only, and he tells 
a story so well, with so much humor and poetic 
appreciation that it is entertaining merely as a story 
book. Philadelphia Times. 


The Legends of The Wagner Drama. Studies in 
Mythology and Romance. By Jessie L. Weston. 
Translator of ‘‘ Parzival.’’ By Wolfram Von 
Eschenbach. 380pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1 80; by 


mail, $1.94. 
POETRY. 


Lyrical Verse. From Elizabeth to Victoria. Selected 
and edited by Oswald Crawfurd. With notes and 
index. 452 pp. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

To select and edit a collection of English lyrical 
verse is to challenge comparison with Palgrave’s 
‘* Golden Treasury,’’ which hitherto has held the field, 
not to speak of the later and lesser enterprises of 
Mr. Beeching and many others. Merely to supple- 
ment Palgrave’s work by the addition of ly rics which 
are wanting to that admirable collection is, generally 
speaking, the aim of the successive enterprises of 
this kind which are taken in hand every year ; or, if 
this is not the aim, the selection is confined to a single 
subject, as in Mr. William Watson’s attractive little 
anthology of love poems. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, 
whose preface is a model of concise and competent 
criticism, has aimed at greater originality in his selec- 
tion, and his achievement fully justifies his more am- 
bitious aim. He has wisely confined himself to the 
period between two of the great eras of English poetry, 
the reign of Elizabeth and the reign of Victoria. Of 
the lyrics of the reign of Elizabeth, the heyday of 
England’s greatness in poetry as in affairs, he gives 
ample and admirably chosen selections. At the reign 
of Victoria heis unfortunately barred by the Law of 
Copyright and the limits of the volume. Mr. Craw- 
furd’s arrangement under the reigns of successive 
sovereigns, though the rational and wise arrangement, 
has its difficulties when he comes to apply it. With 
commendable good sense he does not let himself be 
bound by ‘a somewhat doubtful rule based on the 
questionable statement that few men have written 
much verse after forty, or much of value before 
twenty-five. His rule is that the works of each poet 
shall be set down under the sovereign in whose reign 
that poet completed the first thirty years of his age. 
By this rule Milton wou'd fall under Charles I. Mr. 
Crawfurd, seeing the impropriety of this, places him 
under the Commonwealth. In general, however, the 
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actual arrangement could scarcely be bettered. The 
same may be said of the selection, in which the 
achievements of ‘‘ Anonymous’”’ bulk large. Of 
course we miss a good deal we should like to see in- 
cluded ; but then Mr. Crawfurd is bound by the limits 
of the book. Had he given us two volumes instead 
of one, no doubt several poets, Crashaw included, 
would have been more fully represented. But when 
all is said in way of deduction from its merits, Mr. 
Crawfurd’s collection remains an admirable work of 
its kind ; admirable in its arrangement, leaving little 
to be desired in what it includes and excludes, and 
nothing to be desired in the point of its get-up. 
London Saturday Review. 
Poems and Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With a portrait. 367 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

This collection includes ‘‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,’’ the ‘‘ Ballads’’ and ‘‘ Underwoods,’’ to which 
last division has been added a third book of forty-six 
pieces, never before put in book form, and some en- 
tirely new to print. Stevenson as a poet met with his 
most distinct success in ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses” 
and in his ‘ Ballads’ of South Sea life, which are 
really marvellous in their rich expressiveness. Of 
the newer poems, this, called ‘‘ Mater Triumphans,"’ 
is eminently characteristic : 

Son of my woman’s body, you go, to the drum and 
fife, 

To taste the color of love and the other side of life, 

From out of the dainty, the rude, the strong from out 
of the frail, 

Eternally through the ages, from the female comes 
the male. 

The ten fingers and toes, and the shell-like nail on 
each, 

The eyes blind as gems and the tongue attempting 
speech ; 

Impotent hands in my bosom, and yet they shall wield 
the sword ! 

Drugged with slumber and milk, you wait the day of 
the Lord. 


Infant bridegroom, uncrowned king, unannointed 
priest, 

Soldier, lover, explorer, I see you nozzle the breast. 

You that grope in my bosom shall load the ladies with 
rings, 

You that came forth through the doors shall burst the 
doors of kings. Boston Beacon. 


Poems of Uhland. Selected and edited by Waterman 
T. Hewett, Ph.D. 352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
99 cents; by mail, $1.11. 

Students of German will welcome this excellent 
edition of the ‘‘Poems of Uhland,”’’ selected and edited 
by W. T. Hewett, professor of German in Cornell 
University. Of all the German poets of his group, 
Uhland, while pre-eminently German, is the easiest 
if not the most interesting toa foreigner. He em- 
bodies the romantic spirit as no one else does. He 
has life and movement and human interest, and the 
translations of some of his ballads have become so 
familiar that many persons suppose them to be Eng- 
lish and mix them up with Percy. For these reasons, 
as well as for his clearness and the ease of his ryth- 
mical movement, Uhland’s poems are among the best 
that a foreign student can read; and Professor Hew- 
ett here gives the best of them, with a biographical 
introduction and explanatory notes that help greatly 
to their appreciation.’ Philadelphia Times. 
Robert Burns. An Ode on the Centenary of his Death. 

1796-1896. By Hunter MacCulloch, author of 
‘““From Dawn to Dusk, and Other Poems.”’ 
2 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
aes from the Greek. Translated by Jane Minot Sedg- 
wick. 58 pp. 12mo, go cenis; by imail, 95 
cents. 
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We are led to Sappho in ‘‘Songs from the Greek,’ ‘ 
a delightful volume, taking rank with Mrs. Perry’s 
similar book noticed some time since by us, and 
making with it two most acceptable contributions by 
American women to the rendering of minor Greek 
poetry. This volume includes some choruses from 
the dramatists and an idyl of Theocritus, but it is 
taken mostly from Sappho and the Anthology. The 
author shows care, at least in the selection of authori- 
ties, as, for instance, in the following (p. 42) : 


TWO FRAGMENTS BY SAPPHO. 
The stars that stand about the moon 
Their shining faces veil as soon 
As at her full, in splendor bright, 
She floods the earth with silver light. 


And through green boughs of apple-trees 
Cool comes the rustling of the breeze, 
While from the quivering leaves down flows 
A stream of sleep and soft repose. 

The Greek word corresponding to ‘‘breeze’’ is 
wanting in the original text, which is imperfect. It 
appears from Wharton’s variorum edition that previ- 
ous translators, as Merivale, Symonds and Palgrave, 
have used the words ‘‘water’’ or ‘‘stream,’’ whereas 


‘Miss Sedgwick, following Wharton, substitutes 


“‘breeze,’’ which certainly seems more appropriate, 
although we know from Theocritus that the combina- 
tion of orchards and streams was not uncommon. 
We cannot, however, commend the present transla- 
tor forinserting ‘‘green’’ to characterize the boughs, 
for it is an addition of her own, although Frederick 
Tennyson takes the same liberty. All this is holding 
her to that standard of strict literalness which has 
been demanded (since Longfellow’s example) of a 
translator, and to which few of her predecessors have 
been confined, and we renew our tribute to the excel- 
lent quality of her work. N. Y. Post. 
The Brownings for the Young. Edited by Frederic G. 
Kenyon. 203 pp. 18mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 
cents. 

‘“‘This volume has been prepared for beginners in 
the study of English poetry, and the editor has ex- 
hibited admirable judgment in the selections which 
he has made from the noble work of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In order to facilitate 
the path of the juvenile reader, Mr. Kenyon has 
written brief introductions to the most notable poems 
in the volume, and has illuminated the text by occa- 
sional explanatory notes.’’ Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The Collected Poems of S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D., 

author of ‘‘ Hephzibah Guinness,’’ etc. 353 pp, 
with notes. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The extraordinary mental activity of this distin- 
guished physician has found outlet in no field more 
welcome than that of poetry. This collection, which 
embraces his dramatic poems, as well as fugitive and 
miscellaneous verses hitherto scattered through sev- 
eral volumes and published by different houses, will 
be warmly greeted by those who like to have their 
friends gathered under one roof. Dr. Mitchell has 
more than the usual poetic endowment in that to a 
quick perception and sympathetic insight he adds ripe 
scholarship, wide experience of the world and men, 
and the sure touch of a hand accustomed to its tools. In 
his longer dramatic works he has selected his themes 
with judgment and treated them with imagination 
and strength, while in his shorter poems, whether 
dealing with transient moods or slight incident, 
local descriptions or delicate conceit, he stirs the 
memory of his readers and speaks the word which is 
most pregnant with meaning and felicitious in 
sound. ‘Philadelphia Ledger. 
The Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King. 

By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with Notes 
by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. With portrait. 
224 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. 


This book, which contains the first half of Tenny- 
son’s unrivalled ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’ is edited in 
the same admirable manner as the other volumes in 
Dr. Rolfe’s ‘‘ Students’ Series of Standard Poetry.”’ 
The Lamp of Gold. By Florence L. Snow. 121 pp. 

16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

Sevensequences of sonnets, grouped under the titles 

of ‘‘The Sacred Fire,”’ “ Daybreak, ? « Mid- -morn- 
ing,” ‘‘Noon,’’ ‘Western Windows, ar Eventide,’ 
and “ The Perfect Light.” Publishers?’ Weekly. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 
by William Knight. Vol. III. With a portrait. 
The Eversley series. 406 pp., with an appendix. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The Eversley series of English classics has won for 
itself a high reputation among cultivated readers, who 
can appreciate the master works of literature set forth 
in critical and authoritative form and in a mechanical 
dress in conformity with the best standards of artistic 
book-making. A new addition to this admirable 
series is a complete collection of Wordsworth’s writ- 
ings. This edition up to now has been accepted as 
the most trustworthy and complete presentation of 
Wordsworth’s writings and career, but it seems that 
Dr. Knight, in spite of the ten years which he gave 
to the preparation of his first edition, has found means 
for a great deal of amplification and revision. An ex- 
amination of the three volumes now in readiness gives 
a most excellent impression of the work that Dr. 
Knight has put into them. His notes, to be sure, are 
very numerous, but they are made up largely of vari- 
ant ‘readings and of explanations of the multifarious 
typographical allusions in which Wordsworth abound- 
ed. On this last point Dr. Knight has succeeded in 
tracing out a great many references that have never 
before been identified ; the value of such an under- 
taking is of course an open question, but if it were to 
be done at all, it was certainly desirable that it should 
be done well. Students of Wordsworth will be glad 
to find that Dr. Knight has placed his notes on the 
pages of the text to which they refer, instead of rele- 
gating them to an appendix. This perhaps interferes 
somewhat with the attractiveness of the typography, 
but its convenience is not for a moment to be ques- 
tioned. Boston Beacon. 


The Purple East. A Series of Sonnets on England’s 
Desertion of Armenia. By William Watson. 49 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

Mr. Watson shows himself in these sonnets, as in 
all his work, a writer of dignity, earnestness, and solid 
worth, but without the absolute felicity of genius, the 
divine breath of beauty. Weighty phrase and sincere 
emotion are here, thoughtfulness of workmanship 
and loftiness of tone, but not the celestial inspiration. 
He has chosen a bad form for his purpose. The son- 
net is ‘‘a moment’s monument,’’ and a series of son- 
nets can be written by a Shakespeare, a Mrs. Brown- 
ing, a Rossetti, when the theme is inexhaustibly rich 
in variations upon its essential monotony. Joy of 
love and sorrow of love have their endless wealth of 
change: not so patriotic indignation that aims at 
stirring a people, at denouncing an iniquity of the 
immediate hour. And so each of these sonnets is the 
same in effect as any other; and the sonnet is so 
stately a form, so majestically austere, that a series of 
mere repetitions is less impressive than any single 
member of it. A poet of richer imagination, a more 
versatile, copious, and pliant power, might ring the 
changes upon Armenia with perpetuz il variety, though 
with the one same unché anging persistency of pur- 
pose. That is not Mr. Watson’s way: the defect of 
his quality is stiltedness, even when he writes with 
simplicity and sincerity and grace. These sonnets 
have their stately lines, phrases, and passages, and 
many of them, but scarce one is magical with beauty, 
a thing of manifest yet mysterious inspiration. Eng- 
land, it is only too true, has indeed made ‘‘the great 
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refusal,’’ impoverished and imperilled her honor; but 
Mr. Watson has not chaunted her dirge, her doom, 
not uttered his solemn protest and sung his irremedia- 
ble regret, in a music and with an imagination which 
will be even lesser wonders after the mind and fashion 
of Isaiah or of Dante—he does not ‘‘speak to time 
and to eternity ’’—but has done his duty, as he con- 
ceives of it, honorably and manfully, in very interest- 
ing and accomplished verse. To exalt these sonnets, 
to rank them among masterpieces, is to do Mr. Wat- 
son a grave wrong, which sympathy with his cause and 
agreement with his views may overlook but cannot 
justify. Theirs is a resolute and often comely speech, 
inspiring respect ; but for sheer loveliness of wrath 
and pity and hate and love, for more than this com- 
mendable decency and honest vigor, we look in vain. 
What we expect to find in Mr. Watson at all time is 
serious workmanship and serious thought, with touches 
of grace; they are here, with the additional merit of 
a true and unpopular patriotism. London Speaker. 


‘The Rape of the Lock An Heroi-Comical Poem in 
Five Cantos. Written by Alexander Pope. Em- 
broidered with nine drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 
47 pp. With notes. Quarto, $3.15; by mail, 
$3.25. 

The Tale of Balen. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
132 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

See review. 

‘This Is of Aucassin and Nicolette. A Song-Tale of True 
Lovers. Translated into English by M.S. Henry. 
From the little varying old French Texts of H. 
Suchier, Gaston Paris and F. W. Bourdillon, and 
the verse translation rhymed by Edward W. 
Thomson. 79 pp. 18mo, $1.00, by mail, $1.10. 

On the finest of linen paper, with type that makes 
each line a pleasure to the eye, bound and arranged 
most artistically, ‘‘ This Is of Aucassin and Nicolette: 

A Song Tale of True Lovers,’’ translated into English 

by M.S. Henry, is as delightfully quaint a little book 

as one would care to see. The story of the love of 

Aucassin and Nicolette is set forth in a charming 

style, the prose and verse alternating in a queer but 

pleasing way all through. Edward W. Thomson is 
responsible for the verse portion, and he has done his 
work most daintily. ‘‘ All the world’’ has loved Au- 
cassin and Nicolette for many, many years, just as it 
has loved Abelard and Heloise, but the world will love 
the lovers all the more for the new version of their 
story here noticed. It is simply told and yet quite 
artfully, and though some captious moralists say it 
was a wee bit naughty, no true lover will discover 
such to be the case. It charms both the eye and the 
brain and the heart. N. ¥. World. 
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A Bachelor’s Establishment (Un Menage de garcon.) By 
H. De Balzac. Translated by Clara Bell. Witha 
preface by George Saintsbury. 324 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1 21. 

The translation is the work of Clara Bell, and is, on 
the whole, very satisfactory. A preface to the book 
has been furnished by George Saintsbury, than whom 
there is no abler or more cultured critic. Mr. Saints- 
bury knows Balzac as few foreigners know him, and 
his criticisms of the great Frenchman’s works should 
be carefully studied by all who desire to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the views and style of the 
author of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine.’’ ‘‘A Bachelor’s 
Establishment,’’ though not one of Balzac’s best 
known works, is a remarkable work of fiction, con- 
taining, as it does, some strong characters and strik- 
ing incidents, which are portrayed and described in 
Balzac's best manner. A book of this kind should be 
popularized in English, and the present neat edition 
is a step in that direction. N. Y. Herald. 
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A Comedy of Honour. By Nora Vynne. Illustrated. 
The Nautilus series. 142 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 

‘*A Comedy of Honour’’—the title is well chosen— 
is rather a brisk little story, exemplifying the various 
standards of honor held by various people, and the 
havoc that may be worked by an overstrained, unro- 
bust conscience in this world of ours. The results of 
four different characters and temperaments acting 
and reacting on one another are cleverly drawn. That 
the comedy does not become heavy tragedy is due to 
the author’s quick instinct for moves and counter- 
moves. The quartet of lovers give one another and 
the reader several surprises. The story is lightly 
managed, and the situations are not unskillfully 
treated. London Atheneum. 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. By 

Mark Twain. Illustrated. 433 pp. I12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.53. 

A new edition of Mark Twain’s satire which was 
first published in 1889. 

A Debt of Honour. By Mabel Collins, author of ‘‘ The 
Confessions of a Woman,’’ etc. Windermere 


series. 220pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, - 


40 cents. 

This story, which was first published in 1891, de- 
scribes an unhappy marriage. A short story by Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman ‘‘ The King’s Stratagem’’ is at 
the end of the book. 

A Fair Jewess. By B. L. Farjeon, author of ‘‘ The 
Last Tenant,’’ etc. Cassell’s Union Square Library. 
396 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The scene of this story, which first appeared in 
1894, is laid in the lower or lowest middle class of 
small English seaport towns. 


A Faithful Traitor, By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 
author of ‘‘ My Pretty Jane,’ etc. Lippincott’s 
Select Novels. 298 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents ; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

A Husband’s Ordeal. A Romance of Queensland. By 
Percy Russell. Illustrations by A. Burnham 
Shute. 280 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

‘* A Husband’s Ordeal’’ professes to relate the con- 
fessions of Gerald Brownson, late of Coora-Coora, 

Queensland. Brownson was an English artist who 

left his native land under peculiar circumstances. 

Into his quiet little home there came as domestic ser- 

vant a girl to whom he had formerly made love. This 

fact became known to his wife, who was of a terribly 
jealous disposition ; and on a certain day, during the 
absence of the husband, there was a battle royal be- 
tween the two women, which ended in the mistress 
strangling her maid. Brownson took upon himself 
the suspicion of this to save his wife; and as he had 
just been left a large fortune, he secured £3000 of it, 
and with this he and his wife fled from England. 
After a time the wife dies, and Brownson returns to 
this country. The conclusion is inconsequent and 
defective ; for if he fled to avoid suspicion, he could 
not expect to return without encountering it, and 
nothing is said about this. But the whole story does 
not appear tous tobe natural: it gives the impression 
of having been manufactured, and of not being prop- 
erly welded together. London Academy. 


A Late Awakening. By Maggie Swan. Illustrated. 
The Nautilus series. 156 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

In ‘‘ A Late Awakening ’’ we havea suspicion that 
the ‘‘in’ards ’’ of the charming-looking book are not, 
perhaps, quite worthy of their setting. The style is 
at once level and commonplace, without a particle of 
distinction. It is dull, yet not stupid. The self- 
righteous, cold Scotch parson, his forlorn young wife, 
and his surroundings do not get much hold on a 
reader. The flight of the mistress of the Manse is 
comprehensible though not moving. Her death in 
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the snow almost at the minister’s doors has not the 
pathos it should have, nor has his own education in 
humanity at the hands of his little stranger daughter 
any of the beauty such atheme might be reasonably 
expected to evoke. There is not much that is defi- 
nitely wrong with the story except the absence of 
sympathetic handling, and that is, perhaps, every- 
thing. London Atheneum. 


A Marriage by Capture. A Romance of To-Day. By 
Robert Buchanan, author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Sword,’’ ete. Illustrated. The Lotos Library. 
196 pp. I16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Mr. Buchanan has not recently giv en us anything 
equal in power and interest to those two splendid 
romances ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword’’ and ‘‘ God 
and the Man.’’ But he is never tame and seldom 
commonplace, and ‘‘A Marriage by Capture’’ will 
probably please his admirers as well as anything that 
has recently come from his pen. Thescene is laid in 
the west of Ireland; but there is nothing character- 
istica lly brisk about the tale save perhaps, the element 
of lawlessness which gives the book its main interest. 
The hunt for Miss Power’s assailant and captor is well 
described, but we fancy the reader will suspect from 
the first who the real culprit is. Mr. Langford pro- 
tests a little too much; but when his conscience 
pricks him he becomes the soul of gallantry. Cath- 
erine herself is drawn with a good deal of force, and 
not the least natural thing about her is her return and 
marriage to the man she had spurned. In this little 
book Mr. Buchanan has provided an hour's first-rate 
entertainment. London Publishers’ Circular. 


A Mountain Woman, By Elia W. Peattie. 251 pp. 
r2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Mrs. Peattie is a Western newspaper woman, and 
each of these stories deals with some phase of Western 
life. ‘‘Jim Lantry’s Waterloo,’’ the second tale in the 
series, telling of a grim tragedy of the Nebraska corn- 
fields, is one of the most powerful short stories ever 
written. It has been left for this comparatively un- 
known writer to bring forth with terrible realism for 
the first time the life of the prairie farmer in a region 
where the soil so often masters the man and not the 
man the soil. One of the beautiful stories in the book 
is ‘‘ Two Pioneers,’’ in which Father De Smet, a 
Catholic missionary among the Indians, is pictured 
with a wayward woman who amid her degradation 
and the squalor of a frontier village yet has some 
glimmering of the good that is in every one. An epi- 
demic of small-pox brings the two together, and there 
is a touching scene where the harassed priest in his 
attempt to celebrate Easter is aided by the woman, 
who brings him two lilies and some lace with which 
to dress the virgin. ‘‘ It was my mother’s,’’ she says, 
“She was a good woman. I have never worn it.’’ 
There are in these stories the spirit of the plains, the 
sweep of the winds in the mountains, the music of 
Michigan pines and truth to nature in depicting 
Western men and women. N.Y. World. 


By M. Betham-Edwards, author 
f “The Curb of Honour,”’ 


ete. 395 pp I2mo, 
ni cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Miss Matilda Barbara Betham-Edwards has lived 
long in France and written much of travel there and 
about the Mediterranean and many stories laid in the 
sare scenes. This story, with much local description, 
is laid in peasant and artisan life in feudai France at 
the close of the last century when the break-up came 
with the election of the States-General and gives the 
personal side of provincial life at this period 
A Stable for Nightmares; or, Weird Tales. By J. 

Sheridan Le Fanu, author of’ ‘* Uncle Silas,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. 256 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 

There are eleven stories in this book. Every one 
isa splendid example of weirdness. Some of them 


A Mesenee of Dijon. 
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are old, and some new, but all are worthy of the 
excellent company in which they find themselves. 
There is a grim humor in many of the tales that make 
a happy contrast to the pure horror, while in others 
there is no relief at all. N. Y. Advertiser. 


A Three-Stranded Yarn, The Wreck of the Lady 
Emma. By W. Clark Russell. The Enterprise 
series. 517 pp- 
20 cents. 

In ‘‘A Three-Stranded Yarn’’ W. Clark Russell 
employs with accustomed skill the usual material of 
his stories, sea, sky, sunshine, storm, icebergs, wreck, 
meeting and providential rescue, with a thread of love 
run through the beads of circumstances to hold them 
together, and the result is a very readable and i impres- 
sive yarn. If it could be possible to read one of his 
stories with entire forgetfulness of all the others 
preceding it the effect would no > dag be quite 
exciting. This one has been printed itl a magazine of 
considerable circulation as a serial and . 4 hardly 
be treated now as new. . World. 


A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. Pi pees of 
“The Wooing O’t,”’ ete. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 270 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

A Woman with a Future. By Mrs. Andrew Dean (Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick), author of ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,’’ 
etc. With a frontispiece. 199 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

Mrs Dean’s novel is even brilliant in many pass- 
ages. Had she been content with these occasional 
flashes the result had been better. Tobe too clever 
is often not to be clever enough. Buta great deal has 
been accomplished when a wronged hero is made 
attractive, since he is generally depicted as a sorry 
nincompoop. Here, though a quiet scholar, he is 
human and effective. The heroine is not without 
charm, and too shrewd to have given herself away as 
she does in the last chapter. The lover has nothing 
but his millions to recommend him. Again, it is hard 
to take this amusing book quite seriously, and Mrs. 
Philip Troy’s last escapade is very serious indeed. 
Yet when all is urged that can be urged against the 
story, one fact remains: that Mrs. Dean is a really 
clever writer, London Academy. 


An Escape from the Tower. A Story of the Jacobite 
Rising of 1715. By Emma Marshall, author of 
‘*The White King’s Daughter,’’ etc. With a 
frontispiece. 291 pp. 12m0o, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1 oF. 

Lady Nithsdale aided her husband, a Jacobite, to 
escape from the Tower in 1816. She described the 
rescue and her perilous trip in a letter published by 
the ‘‘ Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.’’ This 1s 
the basis of this story. It describes life on London 
bridge, the entry of Lord Nithsdale and his com- 
panions as prisoners after Preston Pans, their trial and 
sentence and his escape in disguise. 


An Ocean Free Lance. A novel. By W. Clark Russell, 
author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ etc. 
Illustrated 432 pp. I2mo, go cents; by niail, 
$1.05 ; ethacinnd Library. I2mo, paper, 38 
cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

The ‘ Tigress,’’ Shelvorke, master, 
English privateer, in the Napoleonic wars. 
novel is woven about her cruises. 

An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo, author of 
‘*A4 Man anda Woman,”’ etc. 240 pp. I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1 ro. 

‘* An Odd Situation,’’ is a very readable book. The 
author tells us much about farm life and of the con- 
dition of things on the frontier between the United 
States and Canada. He does not introduce us to 
stereotyped scenes and characters, and hence his 
simple story has all the charm of novelty. As Walter 
Besant, who writes an appreciative introduction to 


I2mo, paper, I5 cents ; by mail, 


was a famous 
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the story, says very appropriately :—‘‘ The book con- 

tains nothing that can be called conventional; the 

reader does not settle down intoa familiar groove. 

In other words, he will find a true picture of a kind 

of life that will certainly be new to him and talk that 

will be unfamiliar to him.’’ A writer who introduces 

us to novel scenes and character is always sure of a 

respectful hearing. N. Y. Herald. 

Across an Ulster Bog. By M. Hamilton, author of ‘‘A 
Self-Denying Ordinance,’ etc. 254 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

‘Across an Ulster Bog’’ is the story of a pretty 
Irish girl of sixteen who falls into the snare set for 
her by the official head of the church in her vicinity 
and who refuses to do anything to make good—so far 
as could so—the injury he dealt her. The story has a 
certain pathos and some interest but it is rather 
slight. The punishment finally meted out to the 
offending parson by the enraged brothers of the poor 

irl and their gang is summary and one cannot but 
eel richly deserved. Hartford Post. 

Alida Craig. By Pauline King. With illustrations by 
T. K. Hanna, Jr. 289 pp. 16mo, gocents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

A nice, clean, innocuous little story of not alto- 
gether impossible happenings to not improbable per- 
sons in New York is Pauline King’s ‘‘ Alida Craig.’’ 
There are no reprehensible persons in it, no infrac- 
tions of moral laws, no violations of social proprieties. 
It is quite fit for a Sunday-school library. 

N.Y. World. 

Beautiful Joe. An autobiography. By Marshall 
Saunders, author of ‘‘ My Spanish Sailor,”’ ete. 
With an introduction by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Phoenix edition. 359 pp. I16mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 31 cents. 

A reprint in clear type of a story inculcating kind- 
ness to dogs to which a prize was awarded by the 
American Humane Society in 1893. The story is a 
mate to ‘‘ Black Beauty.”’ 

Briseis A novel. By William Black, author of ‘‘A 
Princess of Thule,’’ etc. Illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley. 406 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

See review. 

Camilla. A Novel. Translated from the Swedish 
and Danish of Richert Von Koch. With illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett. 305 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

The scene is laid inStockholm. Camilla is a Dan- 
ish girl, highly educated, who startles the Crusenborg 
family, who are staid conservative and aristocratic 
Swedes, with her heresies on all social and religious 
topics. She shows character and heart. Asa foil to 
Camilla, Anna Crusenborg shows the same strength of 
character by joining the Salvation Army. Some of 
the scenes in which the girls do good give valuable 
details of domestic Swedish life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Camp Fire Stories. A Series of Sketches of the Union 
Army in the Southwest. By Edward Anderson. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. 12m0o, $1.00, postpaid. 

‘‘Camp Fire Stories’’ is written for the masses as 
well as to rouse the enthusiasm of the veterans of the 
Grand Army. The author is an old Cavalry Colonel 
of the war of the Rebellion and has, since the war, 
been a well known clergyman and was Chaplain-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. He was 
also for several years Chaplain of the Loyal Legion 
of New York. These stories, many of which he has 
told at Camp Fires both west and east, have even 
been received most enthusiastically by ‘‘ the boys’’ 
with their admixture of fun and pathos, of drama 
and tragedy. They are told here in the camp-fire 
style and language, and we are sure there in no other 
book just like it that has been published and which 
has so given the unwritten phases of army-life. 
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Charles Dickens’s Stories from the Christmas Numbers of 
“Household Words” and “All the Year Round.” 
1852-1867. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Charles Dickens the Younger. Illustrated. 
622 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


Dartmoor. By Maurice H. Hervey, author of ‘‘ Dead 
Man’s Court,’’ etc. Illustrated. Twentieth Cen- 
tury series. 247 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

See review. 

Estelle’s Millionaire Lover; or, The Prettiest Typewriter 
in New York. By Julia Edwards, author of 
‘* Sadia the Rosebud,”’ etc. Clover Series. 217 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This sensational novel first appeared in Street and 

Smith’s Mew York Weekly in 1893 and has been 

popular enough to call for a reprint. 


False Coin or True? By F. F. Montrésor, author of 
‘Into the Highways and Hedges,”’ etc. 296 pp. 
16mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

The pathetic story of a nameless little workhouse 
girl, who is rescued from her miserable life as maid- 
of-all-work in a third-rate boarding-house by Mon- 
sieur Moréze, the ‘‘mighty magician of the west.’ 
The ‘‘conjurer’’ is in need of a medium to use in his 
performances, and offers to take the girl to London. 
Here he places her in the care of a respectable wo- 
man, and rest and good food make her beautiful. She 
is a great success, but is soon rescued again from the 
‘‘conjurer’’ by a lover who becomes a husband. The 
pretty side to the story is the girl’s innocent belief in 
the ‘‘conjurer’s’’ goodness. Her faith develops in 
him unsuspected virtues. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Flotsam. The Study of a Life. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman, author of ‘‘With Edged Tools,”’ etc. With 
a frontispiece. 350 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

The ‘‘Flotsam’’ is a boy left orphaned in India, 
who at three years of age is taken to England and 
shifted from the care of an adventurer to that of a 
strait-laced English banker. His youth is stormy, his 
affections unregulated. Misunderstood, sinning and 
sinned against, he becomes a wanderer. During this 
period he fights in the American War and in the In- 
dian Mutiny. Publishers’ Weekly. 


George’s Mother. By Stephen Crane, author of ‘‘The 
Red Badge of Courage,’’ etc. 177 pp. 16mo, 57 
cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

In ‘‘George’s Mother,’’ by Stephen Crane, we have 
further evidence of that faculty of realistic impres- 
sionism which was praised so highly by the English 
reviewers when ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage’’ was 
published. ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ which 
was astory of the American Civil War, could only 
have been written, the English reviewers said, by 
one who was “‘actually there ;’’ but this was a mis- 
take, for Mr. Crane was not born until after the Civil 
War ended. In the case of ‘‘George’s Mother,” 
which is a story of the East Side of New York, it 
may be that all the incidents fell under the author’s 
own observation, and that he has reported them with 
scrupulous fidelity. The story is rather more about 
George himself than it is about his mother. Whether 
or not the reader finds the story pathetic will depend 
somewhat, we should think, upon the kind and con- 
dition of his emotional constitution. One thing 
seems to us to be beyond question, and that is that 
Mr. Crane’s characters are not gifted as conversation- 
alists. Even George’s mother, who seems to have 
been a well-meaning and affectionate woman, was 
not in the least interesting to listen to. Doubtless 
she was a thorough housekeeper. ‘‘Presently she 
sprang from her rest and began to buffet with her 
shrivelled arms. In a moment the battle was again 
in full swing. Terrific blows were given and received. 
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There arose the clattering uproar of a new fight. The 
little intent warrior never hesitated nor faltered. She 
fought with a strong and relentless will. Beads and 
lines of perspiration stood upon her forehead.’’ That 
is Mr. Crane’s description of the way in which she 
worked about the house. We believe she was getting 
supper. It seems to us as though she must have 
chipped the crockery. N. Y. Sun. 
Maggie. A Girl of the Streets. By Stephen Crane, 
author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.’ 158 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

‘‘Maggie, a Girl of the Streets,’ is a strong and 
realistic story. It is the brief and sad life history 
of a daughter of the people, who, being ruined in 
early life, seeks relief from her sorrows in an untimely 
grave. Excellently drawn is the character of Maggie. 
This luckless waif has some good qualities, and, if she 
had been born under different conditions, a happy life 
might have been hers. But she comes of bad stock, 
and the laws of heredity were bound to manifest 
themselves. Her parents are drunkards, and her home 
is a hell on earth. What wonder, then, that she is 
unable to resist temptation and becomes the easy prey 
of a rascally, brutal young coxcomb, who casts her 
aside after a few weeks’ dalliance? A commonplace 
story it is, and, if it were not so well written and so 
true to life, would hardly be deserving of much notice. 
The author is evidently a careful student of human 
nature, and in this little book he shows a consummate 
knowledge of tenement house life. An ordinary 
sensational writer would have given usa luridand blood 
curdling story ; Mr. Crane, on the contrary, has given 
us a vivid and true picture of life. N. Y. Herald. 
Gobseck, By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katha- 

rine Prescott Wormeley. Honoré de Balzac’s 
Novels. 368 pp. t12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

““Gobseck"’ includes, besides the titular piece, 
“The Secrets of the Princess de Cadignan,’’ ‘‘Un- 
conscious Comedians,’ ‘‘The Study of the Salon 
of Mademoiselle des Touches,’’ and ‘‘ Comedies 
Played Gratis’’—all excellent examples of the mas- 
ter’s art. Philadelphia Press. 
Green Gates. An Analysis of Foolishness. By Katha- 

rine Mary Cheever Meredith (Johanna Staats), 
author of ‘‘Drumsticks.’’ 257 pp. 16mo, 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

If we mistake not, ‘‘Green Gates’’ is the second 
literary effort of Mrs. K. M. C. Meredith, whose 
‘‘Drumsticks’’ was published under the pen-name, 
‘Johanna Staats.’’ And whether it will be received 
with the favor which greeted the earlier book will de- 
pend upon the point of view of the individual reader. 
‘*Green Gates ’’ is a story of a Long Island hunting 
set, and its characters are James Oldfield, a bachelor 
of forty years, and Antoinette Jones, a cripple of 
eighteen. Oldfield meets Tony, as she is familiarly 
called, at the residence of her cousin, Mr. Willing 
Jones, in ‘*Green Gates,’’ Long Island, and he 
promptly falls in love with her, or imagines that he 
does, which is equally unfortunate. For Tony is a 
curious creature, whose mental and moral natures 
seem to become crippled as had been her body. 
There are interesting passages in the book, and one 
unusual scene; that wherein Tony attempts to elope 
and is prevented by Oldfield. Almost all of the char- 
acters in ‘‘Green Gates’’ are people of wealth who 
do no work, producing nothing, and accomplish- 
ing little beside the consumption of luxuries for 
which they pay laborers, mechanics and artisans. 
Thus they perform actually a negative service in the 
world ; but it is merely negative. One is glad to re- 
flect that there are few such Americans in real life ; 
that the vast majority of Americans of fortune work 
as hard as the ont paid employes, or harder, in the 


great commercial industries, and in the arts and 
sciences that have made this country what it is to- 


day. Yet it is worth while for Mrs. Meredith to have 
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given us this picture of utterly useless lives, and 

‘* Green Gates’’ doubtless will be largely read as a 

clever ‘‘ society story.’? To appreciate it fully, how- 

ever, the reader needs knowledge of French and 

Italian as well as of English. Mail and Express. 

Handy Andy. A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel 
Lover, Esq. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. With 
an introduction by Charles Whibley. Illustrated 
Standard novels. 523 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

We have all of us been delighted with the curious 
scrapes in which Handy Andy spends his existence, 
and the publishers were well advised in including 
Lover’s masterpiece in their ‘‘Illustrated Standard 
Novels.’’ Mr. Whibley’s introduction briefly points 
out the leading facts in the author’s life and the chief 
characteristics of his work, while Mr. H. M. Brock’s 
illustrations, both in humor and draughtsmanship, are 
nearly, if not quite, equal to those of his better known 
namesake, Mr. C. E. Brock. London Bookseller. 
Honor Ormthwaite. A novel. By the author of 

‘‘Lady Jean’s Vagaries.’? 253 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

Honor Clay, an English peasant girl, separated 
from her worthless husband, and leaving her baby 
with her cousin, Lydia Atkins, became a servant for a 
farmer’s wife. Here she met Gregory Ormthwaite, a 
wealthy member of Parliament, who fell in love with 
her and married her. She believed her child was 
dead, and knew her first husband was. Lydia came to 
her and told her the child was alive. Honor, to avoid 
disgracing her husband, concealed the news, and 
thereafter was haunted with a belief that she had done 
wrong. Great trouble came to her, but finally her 
husband found out, and it was shown Lydia Atkins 
had imposed on her. Publishers’ Weekly. 
How Women Love and Other Tales. (Soul Analysis.) 

Translated from the German of Max Nordau, 
author of ‘‘ Degeneration,’’ etc. With a portrait. 
282 pp. I12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

‘“*How Women Love ’”’ is the shortest and least im- 
portant of this volume of stories though it is made 
conspicuous on the title-page. The first half of the 
book is occupied by a story, ‘‘Justice or Revenge,”’ 
of peasant life in Hungary. The others are stories of 
German life. 

In a Dike Shanty. By Maria Louise Pool. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

With her accustomed vivacity and quaint humor, 
Maria Louise Pool relates the unique experience of 
herself and ‘‘a friend,’’ presumably Miss Bransom, 
to whom her book is dedicated, on the dike lands of 
the Massachusetts sea coast. ‘‘In a Dike Shanty ”’ 
portrays a new aspect of New England life. These 
monotonous tracts along the seaboardare, in fact, land 
reclaimed from the sea by a dike built to prevent the 
inroads of the tide. Here, in a little shanty, the two 
adventurous women take up their abode, on some 
ninety-five acres of grass land taken for debt, which, 
in local estimation ‘‘ might better by a ’darned sight 
be nothin’’’. Their only companion is a Yorkshire 
terrier, which they find ina half-starved condition on 
their arrival, and joyfully adopt. The characters are 
drawn with sympathetic insight, even to the terrier, 
and before we lay the book aside Mar Baker and her 
‘ idjit ’’? son, Rodge Peake, with his liability to ‘‘ nerve 
attacks,’’ old July and the ‘‘faculized’’ flirt, Miss 
Vance, are all old friends. Philadelphia Record. 
In Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. 189 pp, 16mo, 75 

cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The ten short stories by Edith Nesbit, are quietly 
realistic studies of life in the South Kent villages and 
on the Sussex downs. Ina brief prefatory note the 
author speaks of the tales as being written in dialect 
but it is a dialect very comprehensible to the New 
England mind without the assistance of any glossary, 
and in fact, if Miss Nesbit had not said so, it is barely 
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possible that her readers never would have suspected 
that these stories were in dialect at all, for the piquant 
colloquialisms with which they are enlivened are 
hardly intricate or peculiar enough to be given any 
special philological designation. As for the tales them- 
selves , they are all very simple in theme and deal 
with quite primitive sentiments and passions. And as 
all of them are told in character they have a dramatic 
quality to which indirect narrative cannot attain. 
Miss Nesbit shows a keen knowledge, not only of 
local manners and ways of thought, but of human 
traits in general; and there is a quiet humor in her 
sketches that gives them a distinct attraction. 
Boston Beacon. 
In the Valley of Tophet. By Henry W. Nevinson, 
author of ‘‘Slum Stories of London.’’ 276 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by smail, 85 ceuts. 

“In the Valley of Tophet’’ is a collection of epi- 
sodical sketches of life in the Black Country, among 
the coal and iron mines, akin to the same author’s 
‘*Slum Stories of London.’’ He hasa keen percep- 
tion of character, as developed among the laboring 
classes of England by their variously unwholesome 
environment, and he has all the imagination and 
humor and an admirable power of condensed expres- 
sion. The chapters of this book, as of the other, are 
but ‘‘ impressions,’’ more or less detached, but some 
of them are remarkably vivid, and though the pre- 
vailing tone is sombre, it is never hopeless, being 
nearly always lightened by a ray of courage or devo- 
tion if not of faith, Philade Iphia Times. 


In Sight of the Goddess. A Tale of Washington Life. 
By Harriet Riddle Davis, author of ‘‘ The Chapel 
of Ease,’’ etc. Illustrated. The Lotos Library. 
227 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

Farriet Riddle Davis, in her new book, tells the 
story of a young Southern man who serves as a pri- 
vate secretary toa government official, and the title 
of the story, “In Sight of the Goddess,’’ refers, we 
discover, to the daughter of this government official, 
whom the young secretary sees every uay aud very 
soon falls in love with. Before he gains her love, 
however, he is the object of many misunderstandings, 
which threaten his happiness, and he very nearly loses 
the woman he adores. The romance is cleverly re- 
lated and is amusing throughout. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 

In the Quarter. By the author of ‘‘ The King in Yel- 
low.’’ With a frontispiece. 314 pp. 16mo, 57 
cents ; by mail, 69 cents. 

‘*In the Quarter,’’ to look at, is a mean little book, 
whose appearance suggests a Sunday-school prize 
trying to masquerade as a French novel. Better 
treatment was richly deserved, for the first half of the 
story is quite excellent. Of course the Quarter is the 
Latin Quarter of Paris, nor does it require much of a 
prophet to guess that the heroes are art students. But 
the characters are fresh and well drawn ; their life is 
merrily, wittily too, described. To my mind, though 
I speak in a whisper and would not be overheard, it is 
much better than ‘‘ Trilby.’’? The second half of the 
book, unfortunately, is rather commonplace. Ger- 
man hunters are a poor substitute for the art students, 
and the new heroine wins little of approval from him 
who has bent the knee to ‘‘ La Belle Héléne.’’ The 
melodramatic finish is worse than disappointing, and 
only very patient critics will refrain from harsher 
epithets. For chapters one to eleven Mr. Chambers, 
however modest, has a right to demand our thanks 
and congratulations ; they are to be read and re-read. 
But it were worth his while, and nota difficult task 
for so clever a writer, to remodel the remaining ones, 
and to give to us a book wholly charming. 

London Academy. 
Marryat. Illustrated. 
Edited by R. 
429 pp. I2mo, 


Jacob Faithful. By 
The novels of Captain Marryat. 


Captain 


Brimley Johnson. Volume fourth. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
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This edition of what many consider Marryat’s best 
novel is reprinted from the first edition of 1834. It 
is illustrated by three etchings and is well printed on 
thin paper. 

Jerry the Dreamer. A novel. By Will Payne. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Payne presents a story of common things, but 
there is thatin the telling which will compel the at- 
tention of the listener. His touch is both fine and 
true, and he gets his effects by purely legitimate 
means. There is real life in the book. 

Kriegspiel: The War-Game. By Francis Hindes 
Groome, author of ‘‘ Two Suffolk Friends,’’ etc. 
With a portrait. 380 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

‘* But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Cupboard lays.”’ 

These words of Omar Khayy4m’s which are quoted 
on the title-page, serve much better than the title 
itself to indicate the character of Mr. Groome’s 
novel. Who the ‘ pieces of the game ’’ individually 
are can only be properly ascertained by reading the 
book. But it may be said that, in addition to many 
subordinate figures, there is a young hero—not spec- 
ially heroic—and there is an elderly fiend whois far and 
away the real ‘‘ hero.’’ The most improbable catas- 
trophe has an air of plausibility, at once accepted by 
the transatlantic reader, unfamiliar with gypsy idio- 
syncrasies, and in the end the good Romany wins, 
and the ré¢valo jukél meets the fate he deserves. One 
may criticise this part of it or that; but no one who 
has read it can fail to recognize its freshness and 
originality, the strength of many of its passages, and 
the marked ability of its author. 

: Londou Academy. 

Lady Val’s Elopement. By John Bickerdyke, author of 
‘‘A Banished Beauty,’’ etc. 311 pp. I2mo, 

75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

This story opens with an elopement. It has in it 
alse a divorce, an assassination, the new woman, Nor- 
wegian life and sceuery, anarchists, something of 
London and a love story. It is brisk, crowded and 
writteh with evident satisfaction in the task of telling 
something. 

Lindsay’s Girl. A novel. By 
author of ‘‘ Bonnie Lesley, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

‘‘ Lindsay’s Girl,”’ is a novel of 320 pages, in which 
there is an ‘‘ estate,’’ a heroine who was born out of 
wedlock, a lord and the usual quantity of earls, dukes, 
etc. The same story has been told many hundreds of 
times in other language and probably will be told 
many more hundreds of times. It will serve to pass 
a few idle hours away to one who cares to read about 
people looking into each other’s eyes ‘“‘until their 
souls meet.’’ The souls of the lovers in this particular 
novel met in that way several times and will probably 
know each other if they should meet again. 

N.Y. Times. 


Missing. A Romance. Narrative of Captain Austin 
Clark, of the tramp steamer, ‘‘Caribas,’’ who, for 
two years, was acaptive among the savage people 
of the Seaweed Sea. By Julius Chambers, author 
of ‘‘A Mad World and Its People,” etc. 182 pp. 
12mo, Socents ; by mail, 91 cents 

The hero of these adventures has distinction enough. 

He was born in Brooklyn before Greater New York 

was thought about, and the language which he uses is 

‘*pure Flatbush.’’ As Captain of the tramp steamer 

‘* Caribas ’’ he sails from Harbeck’s Stores and puts 

boldly to sea. On board is one Arthur Grady, ostensibly 

an artist. The ‘‘ Caribas’’ is bound for the Azores. 

When theship reaches longitude 40° Grady induces the 

Captain to make for the § Saragossa Sea, which covers 
an extent of over 200,000 square miles, and is nearly 
as large in area as Texas. In the Saragossa Sea, 
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which is reached by means of a steam or naphtha 
launch, the Captain and the artist remain. The 
painter is a Saragossa emigrant agent whose business 
itis to inveigle people into the floating Saragossa 
kingdom, and that submerged area of seaweed has 
for potentatea Kantoon. The Captain of the ‘‘ Caribas”’ 
goes through many adventures, the most remarkable 
of which is the finding of that beauteous young 
woman Fidette. Finally, the Captain and Fidette 
escape from the sea of seaweed, and they may be 
living, for aught you can tell, in Brooklyn to-day. 
. N. Y. Times. 
Mrs Albert Grundy. Observations in Philistia. By 
Harold Frederic. The Mayfair Set. 263 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.or. 

The characters are Mr. and Mrs. Grundy and their 
three daughters, Mrs. Grundy’s cynical brother Dud- 
ley, and the author who appears as the friend of the 
family. The scenes are placed amid London fashion- 
able society at dinners, receptions, etc., the story 
being evolved by a series of conversations on all sorts 
of up-to-date subjects, that are witty and amusing. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mrs. Martin’s Company and Other Stories. By Jane 

Barlow, author of ‘ Irish Idylls.’’ With illustra- 

tions by Bertha Newcombe. IrisSeries. 218 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Of the seven stories here, ‘‘Mrs. Martin’s Com- 
pany”? and ‘“‘A Very Light Railway,’’ appeared in 
the National Review; ‘A Lost Recruit’? and ‘‘A 
Case of Conscience’ in the Fall Mall Magazine. 
Thus ‘‘ A Provident Person,’’ ‘‘ After Seven Years,”’ 
‘Rosanne ’’ are new. All the stories are Irish. 


My Fire Opal, and Other Tales. By Sarah Warner 
Brooks, author of ‘‘ English Poetry and Poets.”’ 
229 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The seven stories which comprise the above collec- 
tion are all of prison life, and are extremely original 
in scope and intensely interesting in incident. The 
author for over ten years has devoted a large portion 
of her time to the needs of the unfortunates in 
prison, and is peculiarly well adapted to interweave 
the facts she has acquired with the proper proportion 
of fiction to make the stories such that they will hold 
the attention of the reader to the end. 
Nets for the Wind. By Una Taylor. 

75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Maeterlinck has found an admirer in the person of 
Una Taylor. ‘‘ Nets for the Wind,’’by this author, is 
a book of eleven tales, which fairly revel in symbo- 
lism. A few of the titles are ‘‘ Nets for the Wind,”’ 
‘* A Scarlet Shadow,”’ ‘‘ Black Snows,’’ ‘‘ Seed of the 
Sun,’’ ‘‘ Poor Satan,’’ which sufficiently suggest the 
character of the book. Philadelphia Record. 
Newton Forster; or, The Merchant Service. By Cap- 

tain Marryat. Illustrated. The novels of Cap- 

tain Marryat. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 

Volume third. 403 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
1:21. 

AcMr Courtney points out in his short introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ Newton Forster’’ can hardly rank among the 
best of Marryat’s productions. At the same time, 
in parts, it is quite excellent, and takes its own place 
in the publishers’ ‘‘ King’s Own KEdition’’ of the 
author’s collected works. London Bookseller. 
Out of Bounds. Being the Adventures of an Unadven- 

turous Young Man. By A. Garry. With a frontis- 
piece. 219 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 
cents. 

Mr. Garry describes with some humor and clever- 
ness, the adventures of a certain young Mr. Stephen 
Ayres, whom he terms ‘‘an unadventurous young 
man.’’ So he probably was before the episode which 
is here narrated, but the two or three :days’ escapade, 
are full of strange and somewhat unlikely adventures. 
As, however, love was at the bottom of the business 
they may perhaps be excused all the more, as Mr. 
Stephen Ayres and Maisie Hearn suited each other 


227 pp. 16mo, 
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admirably as man and wife. The tale is interesting 
reading throughout, and quite up to the level of the 
previous volumes in the series. London Bookseller. 


Probable Sons. Illustrated. The Colportage Library. 
120 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
The story of the influence ofa little girl written on 
the lines of the English Sunday-school story. 
Reprinted Pieces, and the Lazy Tour of Two Idle Appren- 
tices. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations. 
With an introduction and notes by Charles Dickens, 
the Younger. 408 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 

Contains the contributions of Charles Dickens 
to Household Words and All the. Year Round, 
with the papers of the ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller,’’ 
written from 1850 to 1869. They tre arranged in 
chronological order. Sixteen or about one-half did 
not appear in the Englisk volume of ‘ Reprinted 
Pieces.’’ The volume closes with the ‘‘ Lazy Tour of 
Two Idle Apprentices,’’ written collaboration by 
Dickens and Collins. Notes explain allusions, the cir- 
cumstances of writing, etc., and the date of each arti- 
cle is recorded. 


Rome. By Emile Zola, author of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ etc. 
Sole authorized version in the English Language. 
Translated by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. In two 
volumes. 434, 473 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.67. 

There is an enormous amount of work in M. Zola’s 
‘*Rome,’’ a volume which will probably survive most 
of hisother books. It forms a powerful picture of 
the Papal Court and its surroundings, written, on the 
whole, from an unfriendly point of view, but still with 
a sufficient insight into Catholicism to avoid mere 
caricature. The priest who figured in M. Zola’s 
‘*Lourdes’’ as disgusted at the modern miracles is 
the hero of ‘‘Rome.’’ He has written a book in 
which, starting from the standpoint of one horrified 
at the miseries of the poor, he tries to modernize his 
Church. There is hardly any allusion to American 
Catholicism, and none to Australian, but the English 
reader is reminded of the difficulties which arose 
some years ago between the American prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Communion and the Roman Court, 
and between an Australian cardinal and the same 
Italian surroundings of the Pope. The evident con- 
clusion of M. Zola is that such attempts to diminish 
the importance of dogma in the Church are destined 
to fail. In this busy world we should imagine that 
there will be few who will read their ‘‘Rome’”’ con- 
scientiously ; the mass of detail is too great. But it 
repays the reader, and in spite of occasional absurdi- 
ties and a little of that filth which is perhaps put in 
for the readers who made the success of ‘‘ Nana,’”’ or 
which perhaps comes in of itself from habit, is, on 
the whole, the most solid piece of work that the author 
has performed. London Atheneum. 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, the competent translator 
of Emile Zola’s ‘‘ Rome,’’ expresses himself as feel- 
ing certain that the book will, like its forerunner, 
‘*Lourdes,’’ provoke considerable controversy. We 
doubt it. Mr. Vizetelly gravely accepts all the work 
of M. Zola at M. Zola’s own high appraisement, and 
this in face of the fact that Zola himself ‘‘ has ad- 
mitted to me that he has now and again allowed his 
pen to run away with him.’’ Now and again indeed. 
The pen of the author of the Rougon-Macquert series 
has, with a single exception, run nothing but filth; it 
has been always on the literary body a running sore. 
In ‘‘Lourdes’’ there was a certain fulfilment of a 
rather indefinite purpose. In ‘‘Rome,’’? M. Zola 
seems to have set out to the writing of an unprece- 
dented volume of ‘‘copy’’ about nothing in particu- 
lar, and he has succeeded admirably. There is abso- 
lutely nothing novel or romantic in these two prolix 
volumes. Their sole value is the little that may at- 
tach to them as a guide book to the Eternal City. 
Did a lesser name than Zola’s appear on the title page 
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of this work we should not esteem it worthy of a line 
of notice. Philadelphia Press. 


Sense and Sensibility. By James Austen. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. With an introduction by 
Austin Dobson. 342 pp. tI2mo. Illustrated 
Standard Novels. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

It is curious and not uninstructive to remember 
that when Jane Austen was actively producing she 
could not get her novels published. Time brings 
recompense as well as revenge. To-day she is not 
only reckoned among the great novelists, but has a 
large body of admirers among the fiction-reading pub- 
lic. On the whole, she has been singularly fortunate in 
her critics, andy of all who have written of her work, 
none has caught its spirit in happier perfection than 
Mr. Austin Dobson. His introduction to the present 
volume is a charming piece of writing—brief, all too 
brief, but graceful and illuminative. Let those who 
wish to test the accuracy of his remarks turn back 
after reading the book and they will, we venture to 
say, have a freshened sense of the charm of Miss 
Austen’s fine novel. London Publishers’ Circular. 
St. Ann’s. By W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ A Bachelor’s 

Blunder,’’ etc. Cassell’s Union Square Library. 
339 pp- I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by maii, 43 cents. 

A reprint of a novel of life in Southwest England 
first published in 1893. In it, the young man, Mr. 
Norris’ young man, falls in love with the right girl, is 
deluded into love with the wrong one, makes a fool 
of himself and then does the right thing, all under 
the surroundings of ordinary English society. 

Stories by English Authors, France. A Lodging for 
the Night, by R. lL. Stevenson; A Leaf in the 
Storm, by Ouida; A Terribly Strange Bed, by 
Wilkie Collins ; Michel Loria’s Cross, by Hesba 
Stretton ; A Perilous Amour, by Stanley J. Wey- 
man. Witha portrait. 196 pp. 18mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 


Stories by English Authors. London. The Inconsid- 
erate Waiter, by J. M. Barrie; The Black Poodle, 
by F. Anstey; That Brute Simmons, by Arthur 
Morrison ; A Rose of the Ghetto, by I. Zangwill ; 
An Idyl of London, by Beatrice Harraden; The 
Omnibus, by ‘‘Q.’?; The Hired Baby, by Marie 
Correlli. With a portrait. 186 pp. 18mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Two new volumes have been added to the ‘‘ Stories 
by English Authors.’’ The main plan of this inter- 
esting series has been to preserve tales of genuine 
value and they have been arranged with regard to the 
scene of each collection. Philadelphia Press. 


Summer in Arcady. A Tale of Nature. By James 
Lane Allen, author of ‘‘‘‘Flute and Violin,”’ etc. 
170 pp. 16mo, go cents; .by mail, 99 cents. 


James Lane Allen’s ‘‘Summer in Arcady”’ is a story 
with a purpose, a story intended to offset the demor- 
alization caused by the treatment of the relations 
between the sexes adopted by too many modern 
writers of fiction. This subject is the basis of Mr. 
Allen’s story, but he develops it in a wholesome way. 
His young Kentucky farmer makes passionate love 
to his neighbor’s daughter, but they do not yield to 
temptation. The girl remains pure, and the farmer’s 
manhood brings to him in time asense of responsi- 
bility and appreciation of his duty asa protector of 
the girl who loves him so fondly. ‘‘Summer in Ar- 
cady’’ is a charming idyl in itself, instinct with the 
spirit of the country and breathing the restfulness 
and sweet calm of nature in summer. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Sunset Pass; or, Running the Gauntlet Through Apache 
Land. By Captain Charles King, author of ‘‘The 
Deserter,’’ etc. Illustrated. Series of American 
Novels. 203 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

A story of Indian life in the Southwest, first pub- 

lished in 1890. 
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The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. (Tom Sawyer’s 
Comrade.) By Mark Twain. Illustrated. New 
Edition from New Plates. 388 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.54. 

‘Huckleberry Finn’’ has been spoken of by an 
English critic of eminence as ‘‘one of the six great- 
est books written in America.’’ It is not neces- 
sary to endorse that opinion unreservedly to acknow- 
ledge that, as a depiction of certain bygone phases of 
life in this country, the story is one that possesses 
marvelous qualities of vividness and spontaneity ; 
that its contrasts of humor and pathos are con- 
trived with a master hand; and that one cannot 
now foresee an epoch when sucha work should not 
be of interest to the lover of dramatic fiction, or the 
student of humanity. It is generally known that the 
scene of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’”’ is along the Mississippi 
River, and the time something more than half a cen- 
tury ago. It deals with humanity in the rough and 
with scenes that are wholly unconventional, but its 
characters are always alive, its situations are thrillingly 
intense, and the adventures in which the different 
characters are made to play a part, when heroic trap- 
pings are set aside, are as fascinating in their way as 
any that were ever devised by Scott or Dumas. 

Boston Beacon, 

The Beautiful White Devil, By Guy Boothby, author 

of ‘‘In Strange Company,”’ etc. Illustrated. 289 
p- I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

“The Beautiful White Devil’’ plies the trade of 

piracy in Chinese seas, and there is a love story. 


The Belle of Lynn. A Novel. By Bertha M. Clay, 
author of ‘‘The Shadow of a Sin,’’ ete. Clover 
Series. 292 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 
25 cents. 

“The Belle of Lynn’’ is a beautiful English girl, 
who marries an exiled count, and when he is restored 
to his estates, it is found that the English marriage 
is not good in France. 

The Broken Ring. A Romance. By Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins, author of ‘‘Her Majesty,’ etc. 
277 pp. i2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The favored few who read that charming story 
‘‘Her Majesty ’’ will be glad to know that Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins has written another, ‘‘ The Broken 
Ring,’’ which is quite as tender and sweet a love story 
as was the other. As that was so is this a love story 
pure and simple, without adventure or outside action 
to draw the attention from the development of the 
master passion in the heart of a crown princess for an 
officer in the army of a neighboring state. 

N. Y. World. 

The Crime of the “Liza Jane.” By Fergus Hume, 
author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,”’ etc. 
With two full-page illustrations by George 
Hutchinson. 248 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

A story of lower English life whose interest 
depends on a mystery skilfully sustained to the last 
chapter. 

The Dream-Charlotte. A Story of Echoes. By 
M. Betham-Edwards, author of ‘‘The Romance 
of Dijon,’”’ etc. 384 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

‘“‘The Dream-Charlotte’’ is the fantastic title of 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards’ new historical romance 
which bears, as well, the equally fanciful sub-title of 
‘A Story of Echoes.’’ The story is one of power, 
dealing with the Norman peasantry during the French 
revolution. Airelle, the heroine of the love-romance 
involved, has been educated with one Charlotte at 
the time-honored Convent of the Visitation at Caen, 
and the daring thought of this fair revolutionist domi- 
nates the young girl’s life. When Airelle leaves the 
convent for her peasant home, all intercourse with 
her Charlotte was cut off, and her former companion 
became little more than a dream-Charlotte, though a 
dream-figure. insistent and dominating in its power. 
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Airelle’s pathetic love story, in which the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes plays a part, holds our interest 
through the reverberations of the revolution at 
distant Paris. With the spread of the news of 
Marat’s assassination we really learn for the first time 
Airelle’s dream-Charlotte is the Corday herself, and 
even then her name does not appear. Thus the 
author casts a glamor over her romance, and with a 
wonderful delicacy of touch justifies her story as one 
of echoes. Philadelphia Record.. 


The Duchess of Powysland. By Grant Allen, author of 
‘“‘The Tents of Shem,’’ etc.’ 353 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

‘Duchess of Powysland’’ is a study of various 
grades and phases of English social life, connected 
with some of the natural outcomes attending success- 
ful money-making in America. The operations of 
the Criminal Courts of London in the curious case of 
the Duchess affords a remarkably strong illustration 
of the possibilities and probabilities as regards the 
real facts in the case of Mrs. Florence Maybrick, who 
still remains imprisoned there ; while many thousands 
of Americans believe her positively innocent of the 
charge of murder for which she suffers. Nor does 
the story reflect favorably upon the recent refusal of 
the English officials either to make or receive further 
reports upon, or, in any way, or upon any grounds 
whatever, entertain new evidence in the case. The 
trials of the American heiress who marries the 
English Duke for his title, affords both warning to 
the adventuresome, and encouragement to the 
more prudent and patriotic among our daughters. 
Dramatic situations, crime and virtue, plot, dialogue 
and description, combine to make this book fascinat- 
ing. Many consider it the best book by its masterly 
author. 


The Dwarf’s Chamber, and Other Stories. By Fergus 
Hume, author of ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,’”’ ‘‘The Crime of the ‘Liza Jane,’”’ etc. 
With illustrations by Percy F.S. Spence, James 
Greig and others. 386 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 

Contents: The Dwarf’s Chamber; Miss Jonathan ; 
The Dead Man’s Diamonds; The Tale of the Tur- 
quise Skull; The Green-stone God and the Stock- 
broker; The Justice and the Mexican Coin; The 
Rainbow Camellia; The Ivory Leg and the Twenty- 
four Diamonds ; My Cousin from France. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


XIth Commandment. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
333 pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.03. 

As to the exact purpose of this remarkably capable 
novel we are rather uncertain, and this vagueness of 
aim must, we imagine, be imputed to the writer as a 
shortcoming rather than a merit. Still, though we 
feel sure that the author is expressing some moral or 
other, we may perhaps leave this side of his work, 
and content ourselves with enjoying a thoroughly 
vigorous and well-worked out story, in which the 
characterization is, perhaps, the strongest part of an 
excellent whole. The strange tale of Mr. Daneholme, 
with the stranger and hardly deserved peacefulness of 
its close, the refreshingly unconventional personality 
of the Curate, and the equally unconventional Bishop; 
the love episode of Lorimer and Beatrice Daneholme, 
the successful candidature for Parliament of Ralph 
Haselgrave, are all set forth with a sympathetic, 
almost a magnetic touch, so that the reader is brought 
at once into close contact with them all, and feels 
that they must be real and living persons. Indeed, it 
is this penetrating feeling of actuality throughout, 
which gives the book its distinctive charm, and places 
it decidedly above the ordinary novel of the season. 
Mr. Sutcliffe has written a book of which he may well 
be proud, and which will, no doubt, help him to give 
us another of equal, if not greater worthiness. 
London Bookseller. 
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The Folly of Eustace, and Other Stories By Robert S. 
Hichens, author of ‘‘ An Imaginative Man,”’ etc. 
175 pp- 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The author of the ‘‘ Green Carnation ’’ has returned 
to something like his first manner in ‘‘ The Folly of 
Eustace,’’ which gives its title to this volume. Eus- 
tace isa type not uncommon. Many persons, as Mr. 
Hichens remarks, on entering upon life select a mask, 
as though they were going to an opera ball, and hav- 
ing tried it on before the mirror, go out into the world 
wearing it. Eustace selected the mask of whimsical- 
ity. He was always doing the most eccentric things 
and getting himself talked about, while in reality he 
was a commonplace and unimaginative person. His 
wife, whom he loved, would have liked whimsicality, 
but she hated pretence, and when she found him out, 
she left him, just when he had attained the height of 
his ambition, his caricature in a weekly paper. This 
is the whole story, but it is brightly told and touches 
some aspects of modern humbug cleverly. On the 
other hand, the second story, ‘‘The Return of the 
Soul,’’ is as affected and decadent as the things Mr. 
Hichens has satirized and the other story is unimport- 
ant. Philadelphia Times. 


The Girl at Birrell’s. A Pastoral of the Paroo. An 
Australian Story. By Thomas Henry. With a 
frontispiece. 342 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. 

The scene is laid in the western division of New 
South Wales on a huge sheep-raising estate worked as 
two separate stations. It is the storekeeper and over- 
seer to the manager of Marropina, one of the stations, 
who is the hero. The heroine is a pretty, illiterate 
girl, the daughter of a man keeping a public house, 
and is the barmaid of the place. Her marriage with 
the hero is a most unhappy one, ending with her 
elopement with another man. A good picture of 
Australian life. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Governor’s Garden. A Relation of some Passages 
in the Life of His Excellency Thomas Hutchin- 
son, sometime Captain-General and Governor-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. By George R. R. Rivers. Illustrated. 
259 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The Heart of a Mystery. Anovel. By T. W. Speight, 
author of ‘‘ Hoodwinked,’’ etc. Fenno’s Select 
series. 33I pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 

The Madonna of a Day. By L. Dougall, author of 
‘‘The Mermaid,’’ etc. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 271 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; ei 
mail, 86 cents ; 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents; 

‘¢ The Madonna of a Day,’’ by Miss Dougall, is a re- 
markably original work. A novel it can scarcely be 
called, it is partly a fairy tale, partly an allegory ; it is 
heavily charged with a moral far from recondite, yet 
it remains attractive, poetical, and, as we said, original. 
The allegory is recommended to vulgar, good-hu- 
mored, noisy, profane, and ‘‘unsexed’’ modern 
young women. Miss Dougall’s Heroine—though 
Miss Dougall seems to doubt or deny it—really is most 
distressingly vulgar. She says she has been at Girton, 
but Griton, we venture to think, would soon have got 
rid of her. She is an unbeliever on credit, as it were, 
like many sceptics of both sexes. By an accident 
not plausible, but not important, this rowdy minx 
appears on Christmas night, in Our Lady’s colors, 
among acrew of miners who inhabit a lonely camp 
in some American mountain range. Accepted as an 
actual vision of the Madonna by the Irish toilers, she 
is later obliged to rely for protection on playing at 
piety and purity. How she acts her part, how she is 
rescued, how she ‘“‘disilludes’’ the preserver whom 
her pretence of devotion has gained, makes up the 
substance of the tale. The moral, of course, is that 
women can do nothing worse for their sex than to 
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mock at faith and deride sentiment. The conduct 
and method of the parable are brillant in places, but 
the tedious eternal lisp of the hero is a mistake. The 
book has a novelty which makes it well worth read- 
ing, and it may really be serviceable to silly women 
not afew. Perhaps the element of Marchen is the 
most pleasing part of a singular and meritorious, if 
not impeccable, production. Every novel-reader 
should, at least, give a fair trial to ‘‘ The Madonna of 

a Day.”’ London Times. 

The Picture of Las Cruces. A Romance of Mexico. 
By Christian Reid, author of ‘‘The Land of the 
Sky,’’ ete. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
275 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; 
I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

‘““The Picture of Las Cruces,’’ has for its hero an 
American who is very rich and who has artistic abili- 
ties. While in Mexico for the purpose of seeing a 
famous work by Valesquez he meets a young Mexican 
girl of striking beauty and of wonderful resemblance 
to the famous picture. They fall in love and the 
troubles of their love-making and married life form 
the subject of an exceedingly interesting story. 

Hartford Post. 

The Premier and the Painter. A Fantastic Romance. 
By I. Zangwill. 502 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. 

A novel such as no one but Mr. Zangwill could 
write. Intensely absorbing and keenly witty. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

The Quicksands of Pactolus. A novel. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. 324 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

Rufus Barrington, a New Englander, immigrating 
to California when gold was first discovered in that 
state, invests his money skilfully, and later founds a 
bank ; becoming a financial power after his wealth is 
almost as countless. as the golden sands of the mythical 
river for which the story is named. The history of 
Rufus and family is noteworthy, because it illustrates 
the social effects of rapid wealth accumulated on the 
Pacific slope. Publishers’ Weekly. 
The Rajah’s Sapphire. Written by M. P. Shiel, author 

of ‘‘Prince Zaleski.’? From a plot given him 
vivayoce by W. T. Stead. The Nautilus series. 
Illustrated. Ilg9 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

The first page of ‘‘The Rajah’s Sapphire ”’ is suffi- 
ciently entertaining. On it the author describes the 
hero who ‘‘felt as if he lacked part of himself, like 
an animal whose tail has been decapitated.’’ He was 
love-sick, and according to his creator, ‘‘a frame with- 
out a heart is something like an egg without salt.’’ It 
is well that Mr. M. P. Shiel has interpolated the quali- 
fying ‘‘something.’’ The heroine was ‘loveliness 
itself to see, and her nightly eyes, flashing scorn and 
anger, outshone all jewels whatever.’’ The ‘‘ what- 
ever,’’ if redundant, has a savor of Gaelic. The third 
important personage was seen with ‘‘utter distinct- 
ness ’’ by the hero: ‘‘it was the lurid-lit face of the 
man who steered the ‘‘ Treaty ’’ into the vitals of the 
Nelf.’? Weare told that the plot of this story was 
given to the author by Mr. W.T. Stead. Unfortu- 
nately, the construction and characterization do not 
rise above the level of the style exhibited in the pas- 
sages we have quoted. London Academy. 
The Rebel. By Helen Mathers, author of ‘‘ Coming 

Thro’ the Rye,’’ etc. 220 pp. 16mo, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

‘« The Rebel ’”’ isa breezy story, spirited, humorous 
and from the first page to the last thoroughly enjoy- 
able and well-worth reading. The dialogue and char- 
acters are very skilfully drawn, full of vivacity and 
freshness. 

The Release; or, Caroline’s French Kindred. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge, author of ‘‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ etc. 286 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

This is a tale rich in historical allusion, the scene 
being laid in France and England during and after the 
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American Revolution, covering those frightful months 
of the Terror in France. The book is divided into 
two parts: ‘‘Caroline’s Defiance ’’ and ‘‘ The Release,”’ 
and, as the author suggests in her preface, ‘‘it may be 
objected that the two parts only adhere through the 
individuality of Caroline.’? The second part deals 
with the love story of a young French nun, who is 
‘* released ’’ from her vows by the Pope in order to 
marry the man of her choice. Thus Caroline is the 
heroine of the first tale only, which is dependent 
upon one incident—the stir caused by the patriotic 
head-dress worn by the young English girl at a 
Parisian theatre. Caroline is a matron in the second 
tale, the plot of which is a mere thread, scarcely 
sufficient in itself to sustain the reader’s interest. 
That ‘‘ both sets of adventures have a foundation ”’ 
no doubt adds a certain zest to the book. 

Philadelphia Record. 


The Riddle Ring. By Justin McCarthy, anthor of 
‘*Red Diamonds,”’ etc. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 353 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. ‘ 

A young man finds a ring with a strange inscription. 

It had been given by an estranged husband to his wife 

and lost by her. The return of both the ring and the 

husband involve the young man who has met the 
original owners in various adventures all in London 
and Paris. 


The Truth-Tellers. A novel. By John Strange Win- 
ter, author of ‘‘Only Human,” etc. Lippincotts 
Series of Select Novels. 282 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

John Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur Stannard) seems 
nowadays to have pretty definitely given up the field 
of barrack life in which she first made reputation and 
to aspire to the position of an all-around story-teller. 
It appears to us that her soldier stories are the best, 
but it may well be that she has worked that ground out, 
or grown tired of it. Atall events, inabook just pub- 
lished. ‘‘ The Truth Tellers,’’ stables and bold dragoons 
are hardly as much as mentioned, though the author 
remains consistently interesting. In this novel we 
have something of a reworking of Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘* Palace of Truth,’’ an illustration of the inconveni- 
ences which follow a too literal saying of what is in 
one’s mind. The theme ofa verity is not very fresh, 
while it is better than Mrs. Stannard’s development 
of it. A story teller seems, for example, to be hard 
pressed to make a complication over the ‘‘ Not-at- 
Home’? fiction, and a good deal of Mrs. Stannard’s 
invention is of this sort. Still, asa whole, the book 
is pleasing. The picture of a tribe of unsophisticated 
young people descending from the wilds of Scotland 
upon a fashionable and decorous relative in London, 
who has been appointed their guardian, is a diverting 
one. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Under Side of Things. A Novel. By Lilian Bell, 
author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” 
etc. Witha portrait. 241 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

The old theme, that ‘‘ things are not always what 
they seem,’’ has often been handled before, but in 
her latest story, the American writer, who has already 
given us ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,”’ fur- 
nishes tis with a graphic variation of the old, old 
story, which no one can read without interest and 
pleasure. The scene is laid in America, and the 
dramatis persone are naturally Americans; at the 
same time, the whole tale is so human, so natural in 
its conception and execution, that it might have been 
placed with almost equal success in England or indeed 
any other country. The characters are all described 
with a power of shrewd observation, and insight into 
the hidden deeps of human nature, which is very rare 
in the fiction of to-day, while the central plot—the 
love story of Alice Copeland and Gordon Counselman 
—is skilfully set off by the contrast with the sur- 
rounding circumstances. London Bookseller. 
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The Unknown Masterpiece (Le Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu) 
and Other Stories. By H. De Balzac. Translated 
by Ellen Marriage. With a preface by George 
Saintsbury. With a frontispiece. Comédie 
Humaine. Edited by George Saintsbury. 361 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Of the ten short stories grouped in one volume 
under the title of the longest—‘‘The Unknown 
Masterpiece’’—in the Macmillan edition of Balzac, 
probably not one would be approved by the ‘‘ readers”’ 
who pass upon manuscripts for the magazines and 
fiction-peddling syndicates. And their disapproval 
would not need to be inspired by incompetence to 
know a good thing when they see it. Indeed they 
would be surprisingly near right in assuming that 
these stories would not please that large portion of 
the public which reads only to be amused. They are 
sombre, intense stories, some of them having a pro- 
nounced vein of mysticism, others imbued with so 
much of the horrible that only the transcendant skill 
of the author saves them from artificiality. Yet the 
admirer of Balzac will find them fascinating and 
delightful. N. Y. World. 


The Victory of Ezry Gardner. By Imogen Clark. 
With a frontispiece. 173 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 63 cents. 

‘‘The Victory of Ezry Gardner’’ is the story of an 
old man who feared himself a coward but was a 
genuine hero unrecognized by himself and by his 
townspeople for a long time. He went to the war, he 
rescued a man from drowning and he brought himself 
into harmony with great questions which had long 
assailed his soul. The story has a genuine interest, is 
pathetic in some touches and may well be founded on 
fact. Hartford Post. 


The Way they Loved at Grimpat. Village Idylls. By 
E. Rentoul Esler. Authorized Edition. 231 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

‘‘The Way They Loved at Grimpat”’ is a collection 
of short stories, and which contain characters andscenes 
that are legitimately realistic and novel. The author 
knows how to veila short story well and has the art of 
creating characters which have a good deal of life in 
them. Some of the personages herein depicted are 
unusually notable and deserve to figure in longer 
stories than are given here. On the other hand, a 
few of the characters are rather roughly drawn and 
the incidents are not always described with the 
requisite force and attention to detail. It is, however, 
on the whole, a very readable book, showing as it 
does that the author isa careful student of human 
nature and has the skill to clearly depict what he sees 
and hears. N. Y. Herald. 


Trains that Met in the Blizzard. A Composite Ro- 
mance. Being a Chronicle of the Extraordinary 
Adventure of a Party of Twelve Men and One 
Woman in the Great American Blizzard, March 
12, 1888. By R. Pitcher Woodward. With Thirty- 
eight Illustrations by Dan Beard, J. Carter Beard, 
Harry L. V. Parkhurst, and the artist of the 
party. 396 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

In ‘‘Trains that Met in the Blizzard,’’ Robert Pitcher 
Woodward, a Brooklyn writer, well known to readers 
of the comic weeklies, makes his entrance into the 
ranks of the makers of books. The book he brings 
us is up to date in respect to being a collection of 
short stories, in some of which current dialect is used 
effectively. If Mr. Woodward has set before himself 
the fame of a humorist as the height of his ambition, 
he has made considerable progress toward his object 
by his first book. A collection of tales requires no 
more of a plot to hold its component parts together 

than that which binds the scenes and specialties of a 

spectacular drama. Here was the ready-made and 

reasonable situation of a dozen or more stalled travel- 
ers resigning themselves to their fate and remaining 
in the coach while lightening the tedium of delay by 
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telling stories in turn. But the author of this com- 
posite romance prefers to have his twelve men and 
one woman leave the comfortable coach and plow 
through the snow toan abandortied house, wherein 
they have many remarkable adventures, principally 
in the dark. The mechanism of the story within 
which the stories move required considerable ingenu- 
ity to construct, and more to keep moving. 

Brooklyn Times. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By William 
Carleton. Edited by D. J. O’Donoghue. Illus- 
trated. In four volumes. Volume IV. 335 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mall, $1.22. 

“Tubber Derg,” ‘‘Denis of Shaughnessy Going to 
Maynooth,” ‘‘Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship’? and 
‘*‘Neal Malone’ are in this volume, which has a 
glossary and five illustrations, one a portrait of the 
author. 


Typee. A Real Romance of the South Seas. By 
Herman Melville, author of ‘‘Omoo,’’ etc. With 
Biographical and Critical Introduction by Arthur 
Stedman. Illustrated. Belgravia Series. 389 
pp- 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

Owing to the fact that Herman Melville’s books 
were first published just prior to the Civil War, when 
the minds of men were taken up with the terrible 
issues of the time, ‘‘Typee,’’ ‘‘Omoo”’ and ‘‘ Moby 
Dick’”’ are known to but few people. Yet more de- 
lightful stories of the South Seas were never written, 
even bearing in mind Stevenson and Pierre Loti. The 
reading public is therefore to be congratulated on the 
chance of making the acquaintance of the charming 
Fayaway as well as of Kory Kory, and of reading of 
a country and a lack of civilization which left nothing 
to be desired by an honest man, which the American 
Publishing Corporation has given it in the republica- 
tion of ‘“Typee.’’ N. Y. World. 
Victor’s Triumph. The Sequel to ‘‘A Beautiful Fiend.” 

By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of 
‘Fair Play,’’ etc. American Series. 348 pp. 
I2m, paper, 20cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The sequel to ‘‘A Beautiful Fiend’’ and possessing 
all the sequelz of Mrs. Southworth’s art, has now 
been twenty-two years before the reading public. 
Weir of Hermiston An Unfinished Romance by Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 266 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.20. 

See review. 

Wessex Tales. That is to say: An Imaginative Wo- 
man, The Three Strangers, The Withered Arm, 
Fellow Townsmen, Interlopers at the Knap, and 
The Distracted Preacher. By Thomas Hardy, 
author of ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’’ etc. With 
an etching by H. Macheth-Reburn, and a map of 
Wessex. 291 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

These stories were first gathered and published in 
1888. Two are about hangmen. Smugglers figure. 
A singular care of psychopathic adultery is the sub 
ject of the opening tale. 

Where the Atlantic Meets the Land. By Caldwell Lip- 
sett. 268 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Sixteen short stories full of adventure and incident 
on the west coast of England. 
Whose Soul Have I Now? A novel. 

Knapp. 242 pp. 


By Mary Clay 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 
Mary Clay Knapp has aimed in the story ‘‘ Whose 


Soul Have I Know?’’ to do more than to write an 
interesting story ; she has aimed at present ideas that 
will enlarge and enrole and beautify the life of any- 
one who will cherish them and allow them to domi- 
nate his life. The best of these ideas, it is true, are 
not new; but the setting is worthy of the author. 
The thoughts that pervade the book cannot be too 
frequent and too variedly repeated. The author be- 
lieves that with certain natures telepathy is an indis- 
putable fact. She holds that the life of the heroine 
of the story proves that the perfect woman exists 
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only when the material development equals the higher 
mental and spiritual. It is also made to appear that 
by intimate association with such a woman a man who 
is purely material and selfish may through the tri- 
umph of his sense of justice become a humanitarian 
and bless the world by pure and disinterested service. 
Philadelphia Press. 

Will o’ the Wasp. A Sea Yarn of the War of 2. 
Edited by Henry Laurence, U.S. N., and now 
brought before the public for the first time. By 

- Robert Cameron Rogers. With a frontispiece. 

269 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

‘* Will o’ the Wasp”’ is a far-fetched title for a smart 
sea yarn suggested by the story of the Wasp in 
Cooper’s naval history. The naval war of 1812is one 
of our national romances, and Robert Cameron 
Rogers has made a good story about it, quite in the 
Cooper vein. Philadelphia Times. 
Wisdom’s Folly. A Study in Feminine Development. 

By A. V. Dutton. 294pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. : 

The rector of a rural parish, England, devoted to 
the collecting of early editions and materials for a 
history of early printing, had seven children—two 
sons and five daughters. Miss Romeston, the second 
daughter, for years had charge of the busy household 
and was her father’s standby in all his ‘‘isms’’ and 
‘*specialties.’” When she and all the world had 
given her over tospinsterhood she married the owner 
of the park and estate of Chesney. Her married life 
proved full of dangers. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Worth While. By F. F. Montrésor, author of ‘Into 
the Highways and Hedges,’’ etc. 142 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

‘* Worth While”’ is the pathetic love-story of a poor 
middle-aged clerk who had been brought up in the 
work-house. He had conceived the idea of writing 
letters to an imaginary mother, from a child—the let- 
ters finding a final resting-place in the Dead Letter 
office—and his story is thus told. There is a second 
novelette, ‘‘ Lady Jane,’’ which is a sad revelation of 
family history. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Le Pater. By Francois Coppée. With introduction 
and notes by F. C. de Sumichrast. 30 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 28 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

The strongest and most interesting of Coppée’s 
short plays is here brought to the notice of the aver- 
age French scholar. The play turns on an incident 
of the last day of the Paris Commune of 1871, and the 
copious notes are explanatory of all difficulties in lan- 
guage or allusion. A biographical notice of the 
author, with a sketch of the events of the Communis- 
tic rising, precedes the play. Priladelphia Telegraph. 
Perdue. Par Henry Gréville. With explanatory notes 

in English by George McLean Harper, Ph. D. 
Romans Choisis. 377 pp. and notes. 12mo, pa- 
per, 50 cents ; by mail, 60 cents. 

The French of this story is so simple, the style so 
clear, that any one who has even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the language may read it with pleasure. It 
is the record of the life of a young girl, suddenly left 
a waif in Paris. The charm of the story lies in the 
skilful tracing of the development of the pure young 
girl’s character, and the sketches of the friends whom 
her sorrow and destitution raised up for her. The 
young girl finds her happiness in a lover and the book 
closes in the traditional manner. 


PERIODICALS. 

‘The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. November, 
1895 to April, 1896. Volume LI. New series. 
Vol. XXIX. 960 pp. Quarto, $2.75 ; by mail, $3.15. 

How much of permanent interest is contained in the 
monthly numbers of the Century is shown by the 
table of contents of the latest bound volume, which 
has just made its appearance. Among the features 
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that will be noticed are Henry M. Stanley’s story of 
‘‘The Development of Africa,’? which has more to 
commend it than the mere timeliness caused by pass- 
ing events, and a discussion of ‘‘ The Armenian Ques- 
tion,’’ by James Bryce, M. P., and the Duke of West- 
minster. Marion Crawford, who knows the Eternal 
City more intimately than most foreigners, has 
contributed two richly illustrated papers on Rome, 
and the private life of Pope Leo and his household. 
‘‘Stamping Out the London Slums,’’ by Edward 
Marshall, secretary of the New York Tenement House 
Commission, is an account of the manner in which 
London deals with a problem that confronts all large 
American cities. The makings of many books will 
be found in this one volume. Mail and Express. 


The Chap-Book. Semi-monthly. Index to Volume 
IV. From November 15 to May tr. Illustrated. 
598 pp, with notes. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

The Chap-Book makes a better impression in one 
volume than in separate numbers. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: 
Poetical Works of John Milton. An entirely new Edition 
with Memoir Notes, Bibliography, etc. ‘‘ Albion Edition.” 
Social Observances. A Series of Essays on Society and its 
functions. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS : 
Jean Ingelow’s Poems. A New Edition. 2 vols. in one. 
In Scarlet and Grey. Stories of §oldiers and others. By 
Florence Henniker. 
The Spectre of the Real. By Thomas Hardy and Florence 
Henniker. 
Day Books. By Mabel E. Watton. 
Maris Stella. By Marie Cothilde Balfour. 
Shapes in the Fire. By M. P. Shiel. 
Ugly Idol. By Claud Nicholson. 
THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY: 
From Whose Bourne. By Robert Barr. 
The Master Craftsman. By Sir Walter Besant. 
The Finding of Lot’s Wife. By Alfred Clark. 
The Face and the Mask. By Robert Barr. 
A Master of Fortune. By Julian Sturgis. 
Revenge. By Robert Barr. 
The Flaw in the Marble. 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 

The Palace on the Moor. By E. Davenport Adams. 

Among the Neighbours of the North Pole. By Evind Astrup. 

Early English Furniture. An account of the famous En- 
glish Cabinet-Makers. By Mrs. Warren Clouston. 

A New Anthology. Chosen from the minor and less familiar 
English poets. By J. Churton Collins, M. A. 

Dan Emmonds. By Stephen Crane. 

The Plant-I,ore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare. By Henry 
N. Ellacombe, M. A. 

The Stone Age. By E. D. Fawcett. 

With Browning in Italy. By W. Hall Griffin. 

Brandreth of Beauchamp. By Maurice H. Hervey. 

The Adventures of My Life. By Henri Rochefort. 

Wagner’s Heroines. By Constance Maud. 

Seventy Years of Irish Life. By W. R. Le Fanu. 

Habit and Instinct. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. . 

Through Unknown African Countries. The First Expedi- 
tion from Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and Lamu. By 
A. Donaldson Smith. 

Travels and Sport in and Beyond the Himalayas. By 
S. J. Stone. 

MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 

A System of Medicine. By Clifford T. Allbutt. 

‘The Nursery Book. By L. H. Bailey. 

A First Fleet Family. By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. 

Education of Children at Rome. By George Clarke. 

A Cathedral Pilgrimage. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Embarrassments. By Henry James. 

Birthday Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 

The Scenery of Switzerland. By Sir John Lubbock. _ 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. Biblical Idyls. By Richard 
Moulton. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra. By Nietzsche. 

HARPER AND BROTHER: 

Love isa Spirit. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. 

The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales. Collected by 
Zoe Dana Underhill. ‘ 

The Pith of Astronomy. (Without Mathematics.) _The 
Latest Facts and Figures as Developed by the Giant 
Telescopes. By Samuel G. Bayne. 

With My Neighbors. By Margaret E. Sangster. 

The Silk of the Kine. A Novel. By I. McManus. 

Curtis’s Constitutional History. Vol. II. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 

Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated 

Tales of Fantasy and Fact. By Brander Matthews. 





